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It all began with the trombone back in the ’80s. F. E. Olds thought this 
neglected instrument had unrealized possibilities and began working with it. 
Out of his experiments came a superb trombone with new flexibility, new 
responsiveness, and rich new tonal values. 


Olds has pioneered refinements in the whole range of brass instruments—and 
every brass player has benefited from these innovations. Famous Olds firsts 
include: extensive use of nickel silver, one-piece trombone slides, conical bore 
trombones, fluted slides, a free-bracing system widely copied in Europe and 
America, student trumpets and cornets with professional-type valve springing, 
and we could name many more! 


Yes, the band plays on . . . over the years, thousands of musicians in thousands of 
bands (and orchestras) have been playing on an Olds. Trumpet, cornet, 
trombone, French horn—whatever the instrument—if it’s Olds, it’s tops with 
musicians everywhere. 


F. E. OLDS & SON + FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


. ~ . . : i on 6. D.C 
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When you listen to Fennell you hear 


LUDWIG... most famous name on drums 
































the greatest of them all 


THE NEw SUPER-SENSITIVE” vrum 


AN INSTRUMENT OF ULTIMATE 
PERFECTION BY WM. F. LUDWIG 


Once again Wm. F. Ludwig brings you a drum that is a 
DUAL THROW-OFF miracle of tonal vividness and response . . . an instrument of 
provides double strainer action 
ultimate perfection. The new “‘Super-Sensitive’’ dual throw- 
off releases the snares from both sides at once maintaining 
original snare adjustment at all times. Each individual snare 
strand is attached to its own tension screw. Solid metal shell 
provides superior tone and resonance. Second set of gut snares 
may be mounted in less than a minute. Available in 5” x 14’ 
- . 4 and 614" x 14” sizes. 
INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT ; ; 
for positive snare response These exclusive Ludwig features are found on no other 
; " drum in the world. Play . . . Compare, the new ‘“Super- 
| . . . . . 
& Sensitive’’ at your local Ludwig dealer and you will agree. . . 
Ludwig is the most famous name on drum! 


GUT SNARES 
supplied on retainer 
mounted in a minute 


50 Golden Years of Progress 

The Ludwig's proudly present their 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY Catalog No. 60... 
64 packed four-color pages of drums, outfits and 
accessories, Send for yaur FREE copy today! 


° MON ff AINCUA 
DRUM CO. name on Atume 


1728 NORTH DAMEN AVENUE 












































BAND DIRECTORS: 


You are cordially invited to accept 
a free subscription to Holton’s 
magazine, The Fanfare, devoted to 
informative articles of interest to 
everyone in the field of music 
education. Send us your name, 
address and teaching position on a 
postcard today! 


BUDDY MORROW PAUL SEVERSON 
Popular band jeader Staf¥ trombonist, 


is the word tor HOLTON 


—y 


BALANCE, BRILLIANCE, EXCITING BEAUTY OF 
TONE — nowhere have the basic ingredients of truly great trom- 
bone performance been achieved to such marked degree as in the 
Holton Model 69. But there is another prime requisite for the pro- 
fessional player, and that is dependability. For it is only through 
complete confidence in your instrument — in its ability to respond, 
to “give” and “take” what the music requires and to satisfy all pos- 
sible technical requirements — that your full artistry can take wing. 
Both musically and mechanically, the Holton Model 69 gives you 
everything you have asked for — large bore power coupled with 
medium bore intonation and response, plus a slide action that is 
smoother and swifter than you ever dreamed possible. Whether it 
is sensitivity you seek, dependability — or both — you are certain 
to find the happiest ending to your search in a Holton 69! 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 


JOHN COFFEY ERNEST LYON 
Nationally famous Director of Bands, 


on NBC-TY, RCA CBS-Chicago, and popular teacher, formerly of University of 


Victor records recording artist 


Boston Symphony Louisville (Ky.) 





ENMIBITS AT THE MENG COMENTION 


Miss: 8331? P11 AVEN VU E& 


Convention Hall Arena Exhibit Area 


SCHEDULE OF EXHIBIT HOURS 


’ é . N é r 3 é . * e * ~ . 
oie | — ‘ bo ra ee Sunday, March 20, Exhibits closed all 
Saturday, March :30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. dun On . cee eit teal " 
Monday, March 2] 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. , a ery 


to attend convention sessions. 
Tuesday, March 22 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 














Convention Hall Ballroom and other meeting rooms not indicated on this diagram are on the floor above. 
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OFFICERS OF THE MUSIC INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
President—G. Richard Hess, Neil A. Kjos Music Co., 525 Busse Highway, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Vice-President—Lynn L. Sams, Buegher Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, Indiana 
Secretary-T R. W. Bosse, Ardey, Inc., Box 741, Northside, Elkhart, Indiana 


Directors—Edward T, Milkey, The Big 3 Music Corp., 799 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y.; 
Pods Bins chien Fm : nt Co. m3 Na, Clemo As Chicago 46, ll 
Richard V. Madden, ivi . Chics usical Instrument Co. , ve., , IL; 
’ Kermit A. Walker, Bou-ne, Inc. 136 West 52nd $e, New York 19, N.Y. 





Business address of the Music Industry Council: 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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328 American Book Company 
121 American Fed. of Musicians 
American Music Conference 
ASCAP 
Ardsley Masical Inst. Corp. 
W. T. Armstrong Company 
Artext Prints, Inc. 
Artley, Inc. 
Associated Music Publishers 
Augsburg Publishing House 
533-535-537 The Baldwin Piano Company 
218 Belwin, Inc. 
303-305 The Big 3 Music Corporation 
534-536 Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. 
311-313 Boston Music Company 
Bourne, Inc. 
Bowmar Records 
Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc. 
Brilhart Musical Inst. Corp. 
Broadcast Music Inc. 
Bronen’s Music Co. 
521-523-525C. Bruno & Son, Inc. 
502 Buegelei & Jacobson, Inc. 
414 Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
432 Century Record Mfg. Co. 
427 The Chappell Group 
125 City Music Center 
112 Charles Colin—New Sounds in 
Modern Music 
501 Collegiate Cap and Gown Co. 
101 The Combined Book Exhibit 
601-3-5-7 C. G. Conn, Ltd. 
602 Consolidated Music Publishers 
102 Crest Records, Inc. 
518 The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. 


628 Dorn and Kirschner Band Inst. 
Co. 





612 Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 
412 Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 


126 Famous Music Corporation 
401 Carl Fischer, Inc. 

302 Carl Fischer Musical Inst. Co. 
606A J. Fischer & Bro. 

634 Harold Flammer, Inc. 

614 Folkways Records & Service 
333 Follett Publishing Company 
225 Sam Fox Publishing Company 
308 Frank Music Corp. 

139 French American Reeds 

127 Samuel French, Inc. 

108 Galaxy Music Corporation 
440 K. G. Gemeinhardt Co., Inc. 
506 Ginn and Company 

618 David Gornston 

539 The Fred Gretsch Mfg. Co. 

625 Grossman Music Corp. 

136 Hammond Organ Co. 

206 Handy-Folio Music Co. 

331 Hansen Publications, Inc. 
233 Harmolin, Inc. 

637 Hershman Musical Inst. Co. 
504 Frank Holton & Co. 


239 Interlochen Press 


623 The Jam Handy Organization 
234-236 G. C. Jenkins Co. 


436-438 Kay Musical Instrument Co. 
Kendor Masic, Inc. 
Keyboard Jr. Publications, Inc. 
B. F. Kitching & Co., Inc. 

422 Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 

301 Lawson-Gould Music Pub., Inc. 

215-217 G. Leblane Corporation 

630B Lee Music Corporation 

325-327 Leeds Music Corporation 

332-334 Hal Leonard Music, Inc. 

439 Wm. Lewis & Son 

538 Linton Mfg. Co.., Inc. 

435-437 Lowrey Organ Co. 

513-515-517 Ludwig Drum Company 

116 Ludwig Music Publishing Co. 

632-B Lutton Music Personne! Service 


522-524 Lyons Band Instrument Co. 
140 Lyon-Healy, Inc. 


135 Magnamusic Distribators 

613 Ned Mahoney Music, Ltd. 

423 Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 

604 The Martin Band Inst. Co. 

502 Martin Freres Woodwinds 

621 Mason & Hamlin Co., Division 
of Aeolian American Corp. 

111-113 C. Meisel Music Co., Inc. 

115 Merson Musical Products Corp. 

314 Meyers Music Co. 

631 Midwest Folding Products 

411-413-415 Mills Music, Inc. 

606-B Modern Music Masters 

639 Montgomery Music Inc. 

138 E. R. Moore Company 

321-323 Edwin H. Morris & Company 

235-626 Music Journal 

627 Music Print Corporation 

316 Music Publishers Holding 

Corporation 

131 N. J. Educational Music Co. 

435-437 F. E. Olds & Son 

433 Oxford University Press 

604 The Pedler Co. 

503-505 J. W. Pepper & Son, Inc. 

402-404 Peripole Products, Ine.—Carl 
Van Roy Co. 

608 C. F. Peters Corporation 

630A Playground as Music Teacher 

114 Plymouth Music Co., Inc. 

105 Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

312 Theodore Presser Company 

407 Pro Art Publications, Inc. 


221 RCA Victor Record Division 

205 Remo, Inc. 

617 Rheem-Califone Corporation 

213 G. Ricordi & Co. 

132-134 Robert Rollins Blazers, Inc. 

625 Rogers Drums, Inc. 

202-204 Roth-Reynolds Band Instru- 
ments 

214-216 Rubark, Inc. 

633-635 Sacks & Barandes 

624 Saxony Clothes 

202-204 Scher! & Roth, Inc. 

403-405 G. Schirmer, Inc. 

431 Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Co. 

618 Edw. Schuberth Co. 

622-A Walter E. Sear 

222-224-226H & A Selmer, Inc. 

602 Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc. 

424-426-514Shawnee Preas, Inc. 

104-106 E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 

304-306 Silver Burdett Company 

107 The Sing ‘n Do Co., Inc. 

201-203 Slingerland Drum Company 

123 Sorkin Music Company, Inc. 

336 Southern Music Company 

526 Southern Music Pub. Co. 

109 Jack Spratt Music Co. 

540 Staff Music Publishing Co. 

416-418 Steinway & Sons 

335 Story & Clark Piano Co. 

324-326 Summy-Birchard Pub. Co. 

118 Tams-Witmark Music Library 

434 Targ & Dinner, Inc. 

620 Robert 8. Taylor 


339 Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. 
615 Universal Musical Inst. Co. 
103 Wallach & Associates, Inc. 

337 Werger Music Equipment Co. 
128 David Wexler & Co. 

616 H. N. White Co. 

315-317 Willis Music Company 
411-413-415B. F. Wood Music Co., Inc. 
622-B Woodwind World Magazine 
238-240 The Wurlitzer Company 


516 Avedis Zildjian Co. 





BUILT ee 





THE HAMILTON STUDIO PIANO 


housands of Hamilton Pianos in teaching studios all across 
\merica have proved their ability to stay in tune—and to 
retain their original fine tone for years! The picture shows the 
inside of the Hamilton—its tonal heart. Therein lies the story 
of its exceptional quality. Even the untrained eye can see the 
mark of traditional Baldwin craftsmanship—the structural effi- 
ciency, the total lack of superficiality. Each acoustical part of 
the Hamilton is built for maximum strength as well as beauti- 
ful tone. Each part is built to full size, too. Yet see how com- 
pact the cabinet is! You can make no better investment than 
Hamilton—built by Baldwin and built to last! 





BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS @ BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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BALDWIN 


THE ACROSONIC SPINET PIANO 


A fine piano in the home encourages the student to develop 
the techniques which you have taught him in the studio. 
Like the Hamilton, the Acrosonic is created in the tradition 
of the great Baldwin Grand. Look into its tonal heart—at 
its strings, pinblock, bridges and soundboard. Once again you 
see the exceptional workmanship and structural integrity 
which Baldwin builds into all its pianos. The pinblock, for 
example, is so strong that the Acrosonic holds its tune like 
no other spinet piano. Its pure singing tone and patented full 
blow action frequently make the difference to a child between 
just practicing and actually playing. 


lines importance of music in a child's life and suggests how parents can help their youngsters get the 
most from piano lessons. Quantities available for you to offer parents of present as well as prospective 
tudents. Write to the Baldwin Piano Company, Education Division, Dept. 6-7, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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Exceptional Compositions 


by TFende Onole 


Now Available For The Concert Band! 


DEATH VALLEY SUITE 


In Four Movements 


‘49er EMIGRANT TRAIN 
SAND STORM 


FUNERAL MOUNTAINS 
DESERT WATER HOLE 


Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


A vivid musical portrait of American legend and land . . . a broad 
ond beautiful work worthy of a place beside Grofe's magnificent 
“GRAND CANYON SUITE." 


FULL BAND including FULL SCORE 
SYMPHONIC BAND including FULL SCORE 
FULL SCORE 


HENDRIK HUDSON 


From “HUDSON RIVER SUITE” 
Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 


A grand and glorious musical work. Majestic and vibrant rhythms 
create a rich mood. Only Grofe could have written such a superb 
descriptive piece. 


FULL BAND ' $6.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND aia 9.00 
CONDUCTOR PART (CondenseJ Score) . 


Themes From 


VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT 


Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 


Dramatic themes from the composition which Grofe wrote expressly 
for Band! A dynamic descriptive piece reflecting all of the grandeur 
and natural glories of the colorful Colorado Territory. 


FULL BAND ......... $ 7.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND ee a A 
CONDUCTOR PART (Condensed Score) ................ 1.25 








FREE CONDENSED SCORES Available On Request 
HENDRIK HUDSON” and “VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT" 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


u u u 


1540 BROADWAY ® NEW YORK 36,N.Y 











COMPOSERS’ CONFERENCE. The First 
International Composers’ Conference 
will be held during the 1960 Stratford 
Festival in Stratford, Ontario. The host 
organization will be the Canadian 
League of Composers to which the 
Canada Council has allotted a grant of 
$10,000 for expenses in this project. The 
Conference will include discussion ses- 
sions on different aspects of con- 
temporary music, work periods devoted 
to such topics as twelve-tone music, 
contemporary opera and electronic music. 
These sessions will be augmented by a 
series of six concerts ranging from 
symphonic to solo works. 


TRI-STATE MUSIC FESTIVAL. Milburn 
Carey, managing director, has announced 
that May 4-7 will be the dates for the 
28th annual Tri-State Music Festival. 
This event, held each year in Enid, Okla- 
homa, is sponsored by Phillips Univer- 
sity and the citizens of Enid. A 72-page 
booklet describing the 1960 Tri-State is 
available upon request from Mr. Carey, 
Tri-State Music Festival, University Sta- 
tion P. O., Enid, Oklahoma. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL AFM 
STRING CONGRESS will be held in 
Puerto Rico this year. The summer 
school will provide 100 young string 
players scholarship training, and will be 
jointly sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, the International 
Institute of Music of Puerto Rico and 
the Inter-American University at San 
German. Roy Harris, who directed last 
year’s String Congress at Greenleaf 
Lake, Oklahoma, will again head the fac- 
ulty of first-chair musicians from the 
nation’s outstanding symphony orches- 
tras. Herman Kenin, AFM president, is 
chairman of the advisory committee com- 
posed of industry, civic, educational and 
government leaders of the two countries. 
Announced purpose is to relieve the 
growing shortage of skilled string play- 
ers and to aid employment through more 
rapid development of symphonic groups. 
The students, aged 15 to 21, are chosen 
by first-chair players of major sym 
phonies in community auditions, spon- 
sored by hundreds of Federation Locals 
During the last week of the Congress 
fifty of the most skilled students will be 
guests of the International Conference 
of Composers at Stratford, Ontario, Can- 
ada, where they will perform a program 
of contemporary music. 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL CONFERENCE. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, will be 
the setting for a mid-east instrumental 
music conference on March 38, 4 and 5. 
The weekend’s program will include con- 
certs and clinics, featuring nationally- 
known conductors and soloists. Further 
information may be obtained from 
Gerald Keenan, dean, School of Music, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC 
CLUBS has announced the removal of 
the headquarters office from New York 
City to Fine Arts Building, 410 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. The 
new address applies also to National 
Music Week, editorial and publication 
offices for Music Clubs Magazine, and 
Junior Keynotes as well as all other 
activities formerly carried on at the 
New York address. 
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Here are the makings... 


for fine clarinet performance... at a remarkably low price 


SIGNET SPECIAL *1892°2 


ith 
GRENADILLA WOOD CLARINET co oa 


and case 


e@ Bore and tone hole dimensions combine for flexible tone 


Our formula for producing such an excellent 
and smooth control throughout all registers; intonation is 


cl t fi le money: Large scale pro- 
larinet for so little money: I ar ge Sc pro in thee Setenne tendiien 
duction; precision machining. The Signet 45, 

See ie Sees ; ; e@ Unique Selmer hand detailing on the key action contributes 
which sells for $275, starts with these identi- to playing ease, improves your technique 
cal ingredients as a basis for its fine musical @ Made of Selmer Grenadilla so good we will replace your 
and mechanical features. This will be im- Signet Special clarinet if it cracks within four months. (See 
mediately obvious when you scan the full guarantee with each instrument.) 
features listed on the right. But inspect the e Safety bridge key device prevents accidents in assem- 
Signet Special personally. Even if your play- bling; keys and posts are nickel silver, nickel plated to stay 
; : * od u'll ; fe bright; rods, screws and springs are stainless steel — 
ing experience is limited, you apprec iate can’t rust or corrode. 
the happy differences between the Special 
and other medium-priced clarinets. Visit 
your Selmer dealer for a free trial soon. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA Dept. K-31 


tg send FREE brochure descrfbing the Signet Special Clarinet in 
etail. 


Name 





Address 
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Everetts 
new school 


A school piano must be able to take hard use in stride. The new 
Everett Style 11 does. With extra-sturdy backposts for greater 
tone stability, and “‘childproof” locking top and fallboard, the 
Style 11 faces up to responsibility like the professional it is . . . The 
reason why Everett is the choice of more than 7,000 leading 
schools, colleges and churches. Write for Style 11 Report and List 
of 7,000. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERTS. The 
National Symphony of Washington, D. C. 
has announced the tifth season of “Music 
for Young America,” the annual five- 
week series of free concerts given each 
spring for high school students visit- 
ing Washington. The concerts, sponsored 
by Mrs. Herbert May, will run from 
April 12 to May 16 with nightly con- 
certs at 7:45 p.m. The concerts include 
six or seven compositions ranging from 
classic to modern periods, with intro- 
ductory remarks by the conductor of the 
orchestra, Howard Mitchell. The concerts 
last approximately one hour. Tickets 
may be obtained free of charge and 
reservations are made by writing to Ray 
F. Kohn, manager, National Symphony, 
Hotel Roosevelt, 16th and V Streets, 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


BAND CLINIC. Announcement has been 
made that the 1960 Mid-West National 
Band Clinic will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chica¢go from December 14 
to 17. The 1959 Mia-West National Band 
Clinie was attended by more than 5,000 
guests. One of the highlights of the 
clinic was a concert by the fifth “All- 
America” Band, composed of band men 
from many states, at which Morton 
Gould conducted a number of his own 
works, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK. “Open 
Wonderful New Worlds—-Wake Up and 
Read!” is the theme of National Library 
Week to be observed April 3-9, 1960. The 
Week’s objective is to remind Americans 
that reading can help them to explore 
and to satisfy their needs for greater 
sense of purpose, and to urge wider use 
of libraries. Local school officials should 
contact the state committee for this 
observance. Information can also be re- 
quested from National Library Week, 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR NATS. National 
Association of Teachers of Singing re- 
ports a highly successful late December 
convention in Cincinnati. The new slate 
of officers include: President—B. Fred 
Wise, American Conservatory of Music; 
vice-presidents—Joel Carter, University 
of North Carolina; Gertrude Ehrhart, 
Boston; Louis Nicholas, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; William Vennard, 
School of Music, University of Southern 
California; secretary—Hadley Crawford, 
Kansas City; registrar—Gertrude Ting- 
ley, Division of Music, Boston University. 
Dale V. Gilliland, School of Music, Ohio 
State University, is immediate past pres- 
ident 


NASM OFFICERS. Re-elected by the 
National Association of Schools of Music 
at its 35th annual meeting at Hotel 
Statler-Hilton in Detroit (left to right): 
Treasurer Frank B. Jordan, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. Secretary 

-Thomas W. Williams, Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois. President—-Thomas 
Gorton, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Vice-President—-Duane Brani- 
gan, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 
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ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


1 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


America’s leading source of distinguished foreign and domestic publications. 
New catalogues available for: 


Band * Choral * Guitar * Harp * Orchestra * Organ 


Piano * Recorder * Scores * Strings * Texts * Vocal * Winds. 


MnP 


Representing: Bote & Bock °* Breitkopf & Haertel * Enoch * Eschig 


France Music * Kahnt * Leuckart * Nagel * Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag 


Philharmonia Pocket Scores * Schott * Simrock * Sonzogno 


Suvini Zerboni * Union Musical Espanola * Universal Edition 


Distributing: BMI * BMI-Canada * Schroeder & Gunther 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


1 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Concert Hall 


WW athe . 
<SeGy in the 
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Jey Sr 
-~ y assroom 
Ss peal Class 


Exclusive Features: 
e Full Concert Hall reproduction 
e STROBESELECTOR motor for unerring 
control of turntable rotation at any and 
all speeds — with two year warranty. 
e Push-button pickup arm for complete 
record and needle protection 
¢ Professional turntable with cork surface 
i. e Maximum durability and minimum weight 
© Scratch filter 
e Adaptable for stereo 


— 
as 


pl J 


£88803) 


School Net 
$159.50 


THE CALIFONE LISTENING CORNER 

High Fidelity transcription and record player features 
multiple outlets to accommodate eight sets of headphones 
for undisturbed group listening. 

lilustrated with CUEMASTER ... Rheem Califone’s exclusive 
precision phase selector which provides instant and 


accurate locating of any portion of a record. Model 12VJ8-9 





~ 


PRM califone CORPORATION Dept. MEJ-3 


1020 NORTH LA BREA AVE. * HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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REVELLI HONORED. William D. Revelli, 
Director of the University of Michigan 
Bands since 1935, was honored for his 
twenty-five years of leadership in the 
field of college bands at a testimonial 
dinner and concert held on January 7 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Plans for the 
event were initiated and completed by 
a committee of former members of the 
U. of M. band now prominent in the 
business, education and musical life of 
the United States. The testimonial din- 
ner and concert were timed to coincide 
with the Fifteenth Annual Mid-Western 
Conference on School Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music which was held at the 
> eee of Michigan on January 8 
and 9. 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD HAMILTON. 
A scholarship in music education has 
been set up by colleagues, former stu- 
dents and citizen friends at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, to be known as the 
Edward H. Hamilton Scholarship. As a 
contribution to the scholarship endow- 
ment fund the Knoxville Choral Society 
performed Handel’s Messiah with Mr. 
Hamilton as guest conductor. At this 
time, announcement of the scholarship 
was made to Mr, Hamilton. 


ISRAEL’S MUSIC LIBRARY was en- 
riched by shipments exceeding $65,000 
during the past year. The organization 
responsible for this largesse was Ameri- 
cans for a Music Library in Israel, 
headed by Max Targ. The library, now 
located in the Mann Auditorium, cultural 
center of Tel Aviv, has a constant and 
growing demand for instruments, rec- 
ords, manuscripts and books. If you 
would like to make a contribution con- 
tact AMLI at 425 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5. 


SINGER OF THE YEAR is the title 
awarded by the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing to Barbara V. 
Faulkner, dramatic soprano, of New York 
City. The winner also received a prize 
of one thousand dollars. Awards were 
made at the December 27-30 15th Annual 
convention of NATS in Cincinnati. 
Nearly one hundred young singers com- 
peted, and the winner of the first Singer 
of the Year award (1955), Richard 
Rivers, was presented in a _ concert. 
Convention theme was “Development 
Through Performance.” 


KING STACY, director of instrumental 
music at the Boys Vocational High 
School of Lansing, Michigan, has retired 
after 35 years in the post. Mr. Stacy has 
been an active member of MENC for 
more than thirty years, and has con- 
tributed greatly to activities in his state, 
the North Central region, as well as 
nationally. He served several years as 
chairman of Region III Board of Control 
of the National Band Orchestra and 
Vocal Association during the period 
when that organization sponsored na- 
tional finals for the state school music 
contests. Is also a eae president of the 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association. Long supporter of band con- 
tests, Mr. Stacy developed his Boys Voca- 
tional band into a first-class organization 
that has won many honors. 
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A Truly Unique Series OF Publications 
For The STRING ORCHESTRA! 


Musie 


& 
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Rare musical classics which have survived through the ages because of their 
timeless beauty. Features the brilliant writings of 16th and 17th century com- 
posers. Modern arrangements preserve the beauty of the original works while 
making them suitable for the contemporary string orchestra. 





RONDO AND MARCH ty s. kospor F. Fisher 


Arranged by Eric Anderson 


INSTRUMENTATION. First Violin, Second Violin, Third Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
Piano, Conductor 


SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE $2.50 
CONDUCTOR SCORE 1.25 
PIANO , 75 
EXTRA FARTS, each 40 





ALLEMANDE by William Brade 


PAVAN AND GALLIARD by Valentin Hausman 


Arranged by Hans Grossman 
INSTRUMENTATION. First Violin, Second Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor 
SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE $2.50 


CONDUCTOR SCORE 1.25 
EXTRA PARTS, each 50 





THE PEACOCK by F. Barbireau 
SINFONIA by Adriano Banchieri 


Arranged by Hans Grossman 
INSTRUMENTATION. First Violin, Second Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor 


SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE . ... $2.00 
CONDUCTOR SCORE : ‘ 75 
EXTRA PARTS, each .40 





SUITE UR L’ORFEO by Claudio Monteverdi 


Arranged by Heinz Freudenthal 


First Violin, Second Violin, Third Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
Piano onductor 


SCORE and PARTS COMPLETE $4.50 
CONDUCTOR SCORE 2.00 
PIANO 1.00 
EXTRA PARTS, each et .50 








Conductor Scores Sent On Approval 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Agent tor Robbins Mu Meiler Mu 


1540 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 36, N. Y 





HOWARD C. BRONSON died January 23 
at his home on Montross, Virginia. He 
was 7i years of age. One of America’s 
best known figures in the field of band 
music and music education, former presi- 
dent of the American Band Masters As- 
sociation, he was a member of Phi Mu 
Alpha and numerous other organizations. 
He had’a long record of success as a 
civilian and Army band leader; achieved 
high honors as Chief of the Army Music 
Branch of the Special Services Division 
established in 1943. He was retired in 
1947 as a full colonel—highest rank 
until that time held by any officer in 
the U. S. Army whose duties solely per- 
tained to music. He was buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


J. TATIAN ROACH. Serious loss is 
sensed by countless friends of this 
staunch supporter and leader in the 
business and professional areas of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
who died in Jamaica Hospital, Queens, 
N. Y., January 24, 1960, just when this 
magazine was going to the pressroom. 
Mr. Roach was head of the music 
dustry unit of the MENC Business / 
ministration Committee which planned 
and sponsored the establishment in 
1930 of the headquarters, centralizing 
MENC business, publication, member- 
ship records and service responsibilities 
in the office opened at 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., and moved to 
Washington in 1956. He was one of the 
founders of the MENC Music Industry 
Council, formerly Music Education Ex- 
hibition Association, of which he was 
twice president. At the time of his death 
he was educational consultant for Leeds 
Music Corporation and George M. Cohan 
Music Corporation. Previously he had 
been for a period of years general man- 
ager of the standard and educational 
division of the Music Publishers Hold- 
ing Corporation. In his early experience 
he was secretary of one of the pioneer 
educational publishers, Hands, Hayden & 
Eldridge, and when that firm was dis- 
solved, was associated with Carl Fischer, 
Inc. At his death he had for several 
years been executive secretary of the 
Music Publishers Association of the 
United States. 


JACK WAINWRIGHT died January 5, 
aged 70, at his home in Lagrange, In- 
diana. Pioneer in the school band and 
summer band camp developments, Jack 
was known throughout the United States 
as host to the first “official” national 
school band contest which was held in 
his then home town of Fostoria, Ohio, 
under the auspices of the MENC Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs and the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. His name will be in the Hall 
of Honor of the MENC History of Music 
Education, now being compiled. 


COMPOSERS AT EASE: Lew Ayres, Gail 
Kubik and Norman Dello Joio contrib- 
uted to the editor’s photograph album by 
posing for the MEJ camera during the 
seventh (1959) conference of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO at 
Denver. 
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witha KAY 


YOU Start 
them off 
with 

the best... 


on basses and cellos that make learning 
fun... and teaching easier! Each Kay 
is specially aligned to make it easy to 
finger and bow... . specifically sized 
for comfortable playing by all 
students—elementary, high school 
and college. Every Kay boasts 
laminated construction for 
trouble-free use .. . careful 
craftsmanship for full, rich tone 

. and a complete guarantee of 
full satisfaction! To find out more 
about Kay school-sized basses and 


cellos, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 1640 WEST WALNUT STREET CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


visit Kay at the M.E.N.C. Convention, 
Atlantic City, March 18-22 


February-March, Nineteen Sixty 
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= I26 West 52nd St. New York IS, NY. 
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Music for Spring! 


Chorus (Sacred and Secular) 
SSA 


From Behind a — 
The Song of My Lan 
SATB 


Alleluia—Handel (Cramer) 
The Big Bell and the Little Bell 


Kalmanoff (Easter) aestiemnenentl ; 
Cherubim Mymn—Lomakin (Ehret)---..-.------------------~ 7 


n—Rudnytsky (Ukrainian Folk Song) -- 25 
H. R. Wilson (Band accomp.)--.----- wae 


Lady of the Lambs—Forsblad (a cappella) .....-.------------ = 


—MignGR6....<<<ccecenooe= 
aoe ve devia te the Lord—Handel (Cramer) 
Psaim 150—César Franck (Reynolds) (Band accomp.) 

Me Where You're Goi n 
vem Bateleihe Suchoff (Russian Folk OS aa 
We Have Heard the Words -Sweelinck (Aks) - 
What o Diff'rence a Day Made—Grever (Warnick) ---- 
TTBB 
Holy, Holy, Holy—Schubert (Ehret) (a capella) 


—Lecuona (Warnick) ----..--------- 
— ae ten 'FREE—Write Dept. 3Y 


Operettas 


Elementary 


Cowboys and Indians— Wheeler (1 act—45 minutes) --- 


P hio—Ottenfield, Loredo (1 act 

er tee in Happy Holland—Harrhy (1 act—45 min.) ~-~-- 
Junior High School c 

The Hither and Dither of Danny Dither—North (2 acts— 

2 i 2 hours) . 

The ‘Gcopaneal Seam (1 act—10 voices—30 min.) -- 

The Magic Castle 
Senior High School 

d Bastienna—Moza , ; 
weer he and Melody —Hillebrand (Minstrel Sho 
Jovs of Youth—Fall (1 act—3 voices—40 min.) 


Robin Hood—DeKoven, arr. Wilson (2 acts—11 voices—2 hr.)..2 


A Waltz Dream—. Straus (3 acts—10 voices, chor. 


1 hr. 45 min.) ..--- 


For our complete Operetta list, and “On Approval” 


copies of any of these, write Dept. 3Y 


. 


dtm 


Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- 
winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the 
most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom- 
parable beauty .. . Malerne . . . Try them today. 


ROBERT 


MALER 


WOODWINDS 


PARIS, FRANCE 


Free, colorful brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC 
105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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ag—Rudnytsky (Ukrainian Folk Song) r- 


jadi 


14 voices—60 min.) ~----- 1.00 
ee} 


Benatzky (1 act—5 voices—45 min.)-------12 


= ices, chor.—60 min.) 1.75 
rt (1 act—3 voices, c tae 
1.2 


.25 
50 


fi MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


CLARINETS 


ALTO CLARINETS 


BASS CLARINETS 


OB0ES 


ENGUSH MORNS 


FLUTES 


PICCOLOS 


AWARDS and 
COMPETITIONS 


PIANO ACCOMPANIST SCHOLARSHIP. 
Centenary College for Women will offer 
a piano accompanist scholarship for the 
year 1960-1961, Edward W. Seay, presi- 
dent, said that the grant amounts to $500 
to be accredited toward a year’s tuition, 
plus $125 for private piano study. The 
grant may be renewed for a second year. 
Applications must be submitted by 
March 1, 1960. Auditions are scheduled 
for March 26. Official application blanks 
are available from the director of ad- 
missions, Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS FOR COM- 
POSERS. Broadcast Music, Inc. will 
underwrite a number of graduate fel- 
lowships in music for the academic year 
1960-1961 at the University of Southern 
California School of Music. The fellow- 
ships are intended to enable a group of 
talented young composers to direct their 
studies toward the composition of musi- 
eal scores for television. Colleges or 
poet og graduates possessing a thor- 
ough technical preparation in composi- 
tion are eligible. Credits may be applied 
toward a degree. Applications should be 
submitted before March 1. Full informa- 
tion and application forms may be ob- 
tained from Raymond Kendall, dean of 
the School of Music, University of South- 
ern California, University Park, Los 
Angeles 7, California. 


LISZT PIANO COMPETITION. As a 
part of the Franz Liszt Sesquicentennial 
Committee’s celebration, a prize of $500, 
a New York recital appearance, a record- 
ing contract with Colpix Records and an 
appearance with the Little Orchestra 
Society conducted by Thomas Scherman, 
is being awarded to the winner of the 
First Liszt Pianc Competition. The con- 
test is open to all American pianists 
between the ages of twenty and thirty 
who meet the standards of the Compe- 
tition Admissions Committee and who 
have had at least one public engage- 
ment. Information and applications may 
be obtained from the Franz Liszt Sesqui- 
centennial Committee, 14 East 60th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 


STRING AND PIANO COMPETITION. 
The National Symphony of Washington, 
D. C. has announced the Fifth Annual 
Merriweather Post Contest, open to all 
violinists, pianists, and cellists who will 
not have graduated from high school 
by March 1, 1960, which is the deadline 
for entry. The winner of this contest 
will receive both a monetary prize and 
an appearance with the National Sym- 
phony. The contest is being run in con- 
junction with the orchestra’s special 
series of “Music for Young America” 
concerts, and is sponsored by Mrs. Merri- 
weather Post. 


OPERA GUILD VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild is offer- 
ing a full-tuition vocal scholarship, re- 
newable each year for four years, to 
high school seniors graduating this year 
in the New York area. Semi-final audi- 
tions will be held early in March. For 
further information contact the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, Inc., 654 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Visit the Wurlitzer Booth at the MENC NATIONAL 
CONVENTION e« Atlantic City « March 18-22 


ae ke 


How Interlochen Solves Theory and 
Composition Problems with Electronics 


Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have completed 
two full seasons of continuous use in the Theory 
and Composition Department of the 
National Music Camp located 
at Interlochen, Michigan. 


/ scording to Professor Doy M. Baker, Theory and 
Composition Teacher and coordinator of the Composers 
Club, member of the faculty of the University of 
Dubuque, the electronic pianos... . 

“ . . have been in constant use all summer for two 
camp seasons and are the perfect answer to our par- 
ticular problem, that of having students work at differ- 
ent keyboard and composition problems at once in the 
same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult 
to see how we could do without them. 

“To my knowledge there has been no mechanical or 
electronic failure or fault on any of the twelve instru- 
ments we used. Many people in all divisions of camp 
have tried the pianos and have been pleased with them.” 

The Wurlitzer Electronic Piano is a marvel of modern 
electronic science. It stays in tune, has no strings to be 


The National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, is a center of musica! 
culture during each summer season. A continuing concert program attracts 
not only residents but a large transient audience. Behind the scenes young 
people study under distinguished teachers during much of the camp day. 
Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have served for two seasons in the 
Theory and Composition Department where they have been described as 
indispensable. 


adjusted, is unaffected by changes in temperature or 
humidity. As the sound of the electronic piano emanates 
from a conventional amplifier and speaker, the music 
ean be directed to the listener through earphones. This 
is the provision which in the Interlochen Theory De- 
partment, in addition to rugged construction, has proved 
so valuable. Students seated at adjacent pianos may 
practice or compose without interfering with one an- 
other. Yet, as soon as earphones are unplugged, room- 
filling sound is again available through the speakers of 
the instruments. 


WURLIIZER xhétionic PLANO 


Wurlitzer, De Kalb, Illinois 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 


February-March, Nineteen Sixty 


Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have completed two of con- 
stant use in the Theory and Composition Department of the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. In the opinion of the head of this department, 
they are “the perfect answer to our particular problem, that of having 
students work at different keyboard and composition probl at once in 
the same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult to see how we 
could do without them.” 








Under the personal direction of its founder, Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, the National Music Camp provides a 
service not obtainable anywhere else in the world—a lab- 
oratory consisting of symphony orchestras, bands, choirs, 
drama and operetta workshops, ballet and modern dance 
groups, theatres, drawing, painting, pottery, ceramics, 
crafts—to which many hundreds of talented young 
people come each summer, eager to test their abilities 
and leadership qualities under able guidance from 
masters in the various professions. 


Other members of the Theory and Composition staff at 
Interlochen who have used the unique Wurlitzer instruments 
include: Bernard Brindel, Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois; 
Edward M. Chudacoff, University of Michigan; George H. Crumb, 
University of Michigan; Don Gillis, composer and former producer 
for the National Broadcasting Company; Walter S. Hartley, Davis 4 
Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia; and Denton Rossal, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, Public School faculty. 





INVESTIGATE for your own situation— 
mail the coupon below for additional information. 








FINE ARTS FELLOWSHIP. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois has announced that 
the Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellow- 
~— is ney receiving re from 
’ : F 1c— students of music, art and architecture. 
Stop in at booth 101, and browse he dat ae aa tee 
; four years of age on June 1, 1960; vet- 
through the works of these music erans may deduct the amount of time 
_ the — i: ——— 
; ; ’ : sone offers 500 to be used in defraying 
educators and composers .. . . oe diiiaiiin alkene wane tiki oiion 
im this country or abroad by a student 
who has shown unusual promise in the 
fine arts. 


Applications should not be submitted 
later than May 18, 1960. Inquiry may be 
directed to Dean Allen S. Weller, College 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Room 110, 
Architecture Building, University of 


Illinois. 


Howard Akers—Del Baroni—Harold Bennett—William 
: . ‘ ach ie NSOA COMPETITION. Th Nati ] 
Bergsma—George Bornoff—James Burke—Irving Cheyette— School Geckeaten Aanecintion fo ollering 
awrence (Chidester ryt ’ _N Yello Joio— one prize of $300 and another prize of 
Lawrence ( hidest r—Irvin (¢ ooper- Norman Del if Sis ey an antenatal eediten ter te 
Raymond Francis Dvorak—Maxwell Eckstein—Henry Fillmore average Bish school orchestra, the length 
Lukas Foss—Edwin Franko Goldman—Howard Hanson— Any American’ composer “\s eligible to 
' >. — Hi nat a _ oa, submit a work to this competition which 
C. Paul Herfurth—Sigmund He ring- Marguerite Hood cleces May 1, 1900, The swarde are con- 
Merle Isaac—Harold M. Johnson—Archie N. Jones— tributed by the Fawick Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Further information 
can be obtained from the NSOA Business 


Office, 1418 Lake Street, Evanston, IIli- 
CARL ISCHER zs 
: STRING QUARTET COMPOSITION. 
Announcement has been made by the 
» , . — Jewish Community Center of Kans 
L. Bruce Jones—Max T. Krone—Gustav Langenus—Clifford P. City, Pome ty pan BR. Re 
7) ™ arGQ sey ‘a . P x ¢ 2 = the annual Rheta A. Sosland Chamber 
Lillya—Robert MacGimsey—George Mead—Rafael Mendes. acle Buncd of 2008 ths ewan fe 
Peter Mennin—Douglas Moore—Carl Mueller—Mae Nightin- to be made for an > composition 
‘ 7 ea . , . * a= of any form, style or length for string 
gale Geoffrey O'Hara Vincent Persichetti- ~Gerald Prescott quartet. The composition must be sub- 
a >, = = + hills 7 Nin Qj afte wee mitted by August 20, 1960. For addi- 
Sigrid Rascher—Joseph Schillinger—Elie Siegmeister—Bill tional information write to the Rheta A. 
Simon—Henry Sopkin—Maurice Stine—Paul Van Bodegraven Sosland Award Competition, Jewish 
5 ye ’ ‘ . a Community Center, 1600 Linwood Boule- 
Karl D. Van Hoesen—Lorrain E. Watters—Arthur Ward— vard, Kansas City 9, Missouri. 


Peter Wilhousky—Harry Wilson—Glad Robinson Youse. > 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC. A limited number of mimeo- 
graphed copies of Corwin Taylor’s report 
“Prevailing Practices in the Supervision 


of Instrumental Music” may still be 
secured from the MENC office for $1.00. 
See you March 18-22 at the National Convention! The report gives information on super- 

vising practices in 45 American cities of 
over 100,000 population. The units of the 
study are: Philosophy of Supervision, 
Organization of Instruction, Curriculum, 


Personnel, Instruction, Performances, Li- 

C A R L r | 5 C 4 E K 62 Cooper Square brary and Materials. Equipment, Facili- 
New York 3, N. Y. ties and Statistics. Mr. Taylor is super- 

visor of instrumental music in Baltimore, 


| N C . Maryland. 
BOSTON *® CHICAGO ® DALLAS 
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GERMANY LEVENTRITT AWARD WINNER. 


Seated at the piano is Malcolm Frager 

BASSOONS & CLARINETS winner of the Leventritt Award sur- 

; rounded by two other finalists Kenneth 

Perfection attested to by popularity! None finer made! Amada and Tana Bawden, with Frederick 

Beautiful Clarinets and Bassoons, superbly finished, Stelaweg (ted agg aoe Leven- 

‘ “a 

superbly tuned, most reasonably priced. Truly master- aa Tun Ge, Hoe Teck Paiioomanis 

pieces. Try one today. Illustrated brochure upon and the Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, De- 

request. troit a a. Mr. 

. or, the -year-o winner, is a 

CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. en ai aan ceed fed ahedioh ninbe 
105 EAST léth ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK from the age of four. 
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How much should your school spend for band instruments? 


You live with your instruments a long 
time. You spend your hard-won money for 
good sound. Good sound today—and to- 
morrow, It’s important that you spend 
enough to get sound that will meet your 
standards,: 

First cost, however, is not the only cost. 
Band instruments must sound well and 
perform well over the years. They must 
keep the good sound, trouble-free action 
and accurate intonation that will encourage 
young musicians. 


oe 


A child needs this kind of encouragement 
—and so does his band director. Studies of 
school records show that King-crafted in- 
struments play longer without adjustment 
or repair. 

Hands like these know that good instru- 
ments cost good money. And to justify the 
investment, instruments must be well made. 
Proud craftsmanship is your guarantee that 
King band instruments will look-sound-play 
well over the years, return sound dividends 
on your investment. 


King - Cleveland « American-Standard Band Instruments 
THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY, 5225 SUPERIOR AVENUE, CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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ON SALE AT 
BETTER MUSIC 
STORES EVERYWHERE 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





Improve Clarinet Section 
Tone and Tuning 


NEW Selmer 


CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 


Selector Kit 








USE THIS KIT 
FOR AN EASIER WAY 
TO BETTER PERFORMANCE 


Here’s a convenient new way to help your 
clarinet section build the smoothly blended 
sound you want. Each Selector Kit contains 
three Selmer (Paris) Mouthpieces, HS*, HS**, 
and S—the most widely used Selmer facings. 
In a matter of moments, your clarinetists can 
try any or all of them to determine the exact 
mouthpiece each should use for best results. 
And best results are assured with Selmer 
(Paris) Mouthpieces, precision-made from 
hard-rod rubber to precise measurements that 
give you improved response, intonation and 
all-around section performance. 





THE MELODY FLUTE 


Iwo-Octave Range 


Grades 3 through 


Easy to Play Quick Results 
Enthusiasm Immediate and Lasting 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND 
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SURVEY OF RESEARCH STUDIES. The 
American Musicological Society has pre 
pared a Survey of Research Studies cur- 
rently in progress. Copies of the survey 
have been distributed to the members 
of the Society, but additional copies of 
this nine-page pamphlet are available 
for $1.00 postpaid upon application to 
the American Musicological Society, 204 
Hare Building, University of Pennsy|- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG FOLKS BOOK CLUB is another 
service of the Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice. The Book Club offers selected pre- 
tested books for children from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade. The plan 
presents four books to the children each 
month but does not obligate them to 
buy more than four books a year. Each 
school is permitted to keep the four 
selections each month without charge 
whenever the total order for the stu- 
dents comes to thirty copies or more. 
For information write to Young Folks 
Book Club, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brook- 
lyn 13, New York, 


FOR STRING TEACHERS AND STU- 
DENTS. A useful aid has been made 
available to string players by the Edu- 
cational Department of Scher! & Roth, 
Inc., in the form of a string instrument 
inspection record and a student instru 
mental music report record. The string 
instrument record prepared by Paul Van 
Bodegraven of New York University, is 
to be used to determine the level of 
playing condition of a string instrument. 
On the verso of this form the teacher 
can record the student’s progress. The 
forms are available in quantity by 
writing for the string inspection and 
student record forms, Educational De- 
partment, Scherl & Roth, Inc., 1729 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


READERS HAVE PRAISED the hand 
some, full-color ads of the Ludwig Drum 
Company. The first of this series with 
“family” portraits of the senior and 
junior William Ludwigs, appeared in the 
MEJ September-October issue and of- 
fered, without charge, Ludwig’s “Golden 
Anniversary” catalog No. 60, a 64-page 
four-color book listing and illustrating 
drums, outfits and accessories. Edward 
M. Metzenger and Frederick Fennell are 
the subjects of two other colorful Lud- 
wig ads, the latter appearing in this 
issue, as does the third of the eye- 
catching “Uniforms by Ostwald” four- 
color series picturing prominent college 
band leaders. 


MUSIC AS A CAREER is the title of an 
eight-page brochure which has been 
prepared by the Future Teachers Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Music Educa- 
tors Association, Allen W. Flock, Buck- 
nell University, chairman. Serving with 
Chairman Flock were Frederick Lange 
of the University of Pittsburgh and 
Numa Snyder of Stroudsburg High 
School. The pamphlet contains job 
descriptions, information on required 
training and sources of scholarship data. 
It should prove of particular interest 
to students and guidance workers in 
Pennsylvania. Single. copies are avail 
able without cost from the MENC office 
or from J. W. Pepper and Son, Inc., 1423 
Vine Street, Philadefphia. This firm is 
the sponsor of the publication. 
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A unique concept in Band Collections — 
Mills TRI-PURPOSE BAND BOOK by JUNE and GERALD PRESCOTT 
A collection of familiar marches, folk songs and popular melodies effectively arranged for SOLOS* FULL 
BAND* ENSEMBLES. Players’ parts include the melody plus the harmony part. The wide variety of stimu- 
lating selections offered can be ysed as solos with piano accompaniment, in combinations as ensembles 


(duets, trios, quartet), oF for full band. 
Student s Book 50¢ ea.; Conductor-Piano Acc $1.50 


FOLK SUITE-Overture-MortoN GOULD, Trans. by Philip J. Lang 
Harmonically and rhythmically stimulating, this effectively-scored overture was introduced with great suc- 


cess, at the Mid-West Band Clinic last December in Chicago. 
Full Band $9 00; Symphonic Band $12.00 (Each Set includes Full Score); Full Score 


GLORIA PATRI (Anthem for Band) = M. RETCHKUNOV, arr. by Bruce H. Houseknecht 


A short yet stately opus for band containing beautiful melodic passages with interesting ensemble and 
full band scoring. An exc t or festival piece for the beginning band. 


Full Band $4 00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


‘ GUNSMIRK-=eeNnt GREEN 
cenes that take place 


A delightful musical parody, describing in seven brief episodes, some familiar s 
in almost any Western. Includes whimsical take-offs on: “The Old Grubstaker’’, ““Good-Bye Old Saddle- 


sores", The Villian”, “The Cavalry in the Nick of Time”, and others. 
Full Band $10.00; Symphonic Band $14.00 
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RENASCENCE by H. OWEN REE 


resounding restatement of the 
y representative of the poem 
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From its vigorous beginnings, through lyrical passages, and closing with a 
opening theme, RENASCENCE is a dazzling symphonic conception, musicall 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

A most valuable addition to the repertoire of the more ambitious bands. 
Full Band $12.00; Symphonic Band $16.00 (Each Set includes Full Score); Full Score $4.00 
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Mills FIRST ORCHESTRA PROGRAM ALBUM pat ~ 
Mills SECOND ORCHESTRA PROGRAM ALBUM EDWARD B. JUREY 


Two outstanding collections of classic, folk and original material, appealing to students of various ages. 
Each Album includes @ Special Beginning Violin and Beginning Cello Book for the young players, each 
book favoring the open strings. Offers invaluable ensemble experience and encouragement for contin- 


ved orchestra progress — even for the youngest performer. 
Prices of each Album — Full Score $2.00; Piano $1.00; Pupils Books 60¢ each 
(Thematic brochure “Collections for the School Orchestra available upon request) 


QUETTE LA PERICHOLE 


d QUIROGA OFFENBACH, paraphrase by Rudo 
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THE LITTLE CO 


R. DE LEON, CALLEJON an 


An enticing Spanish-flavored number, by Spain's 
most distinguished contemporary composers. Short A modern and tasteful treatment featuring melodies, 
in length, melodic in content this graceful piece in marches, waltzes and vivacious can-cans of this 
¥, time features the winds, with cues, however, to famous Offenbach operetta. 
provide substitutes if desired. 
Set A $3.50; Set B $5.00; Set C $6.50 Set A $7.50; Set B $10.00; Set C $12.50 

(Each Set includes Full Score); Full Score (Sep.) $3.00 


(Each Set includes Piano Conductor) 
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EDUCATORS! SEE US AT BOOTH137 


MENC BIENNIAL MEETING-CONVENTION HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 

YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SEE THE NEW 

STEREOREED CUT IN YOUR PRESENCE 

AND TO RECEIVE A FREE SAMPLE. 


Your Instrument / Les Perfect Balance + 
+ STEREOREED ) | Top Performance! 


= ae oe ee Oe ae ©) 


Made of finest 
FRENCH CANE! 


The NEW reed... 
with the NEW sound! 


FRENCH AMERICAN REEDS MANUFACTURING CO., INC., NEW YORK 67, H.Y. 





Prevailing Practices in the Supervision of 


Instrumental Music 
CORWIN H. TAYLOR 


Reports from forty-five large-city school systems 


pages—-mimeographed—$1 .00 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





WORDS FOR RECORDING FANS. What 
are “feed through,” “flutter,” “imped- 
ance”? Answers are not readily available 
in Webster’s, but can be found along 
with other similar terms in “99 Tape 
Recording Terms,” a glossary of high 
fidelity and tape recording terms avail- 
able without charge from Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
The four-page glossary is intended 
primarily for amateurs, although pro- 
fessional recordists should find the list 
valuable for reference. 


FILMS OF PURDUE. Al Wright’s Purdue 
University band has been recorded on 
16mm sound-color motion pictures taken 
during pre-game and half-time shows at 
1959 football games. Available for loans 
to schools and civic organizations, the 
films are accompanied by a teaching 
guide outlining the system of marching. 
Only charge is $1.00 for films sent out- 
side the state of Indiana. Write to L. 
D. Miller, Audio-Visual Department, 
Memorial Center, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


U. N. PUBLICATIONS. Recommended 
for educators who wish to learn more 
about United Nations activities is 
“Everyman’s United Nations,” a factual 
handbook of U.N. functions and those 
of its specialized agencies. This book, 
approximately 650 pages, is clothbound 
and available for $3.50. Also recom- 
mended is the “United Nations Review,” 
the official monthly magazine of the U.N. 
Annual subscription is $6.00; two years, 
$10.00; three years, $13.50. Send requests 
to United Nations, New York 17, New 
York. 


MUSIC IS WHERE YOU MAKE IT, a 
book about the Portland Junior Sym- 
phony, was recently published. Jacob 
Avshalomov, the author, presents a 
panoramic view of the junior symphony 
and includes detailed descriptions of 
working methods, outline of the organi- 
zation’s history, complete with programs 
and excellent illustrations. Available 
from Portland Junior Symphony Associ- 
ation, 618 Park Building, Portland 5, 
Oregon. The 54-page book is available 
at $1.25, plus 25 cents for mailing and 
handling. 


A NEW DRUM CATALOG, pictorially 
presenting percussion equipment from 
kettle drums to jazz brushes, has been 
published by Rogers Drums. The back 
cover features a full-range color chart 
indicating available finishes. Separate 
model numbers are shown for every out- 
fit in every color. Copies of the 84-page 
book are available without charge from 
Rogers Drums, 744 Bolivar, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


> 


CLASS PIANO TEACHING. Fay Temple- 
ton Frisch demonstrates class piano 
teaching methods on Sam Levenson’s 
satienally telecast program. 
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$50,000 
worth 


of 


action 


Because no clarinet is better than its key mechanism Boosey & Hawkes has spent more 
than $50,000 in research and development to give Edgware these outstanding features: 
Power-forged, stress tested, nickel silver keys . . . light, well balanced action . . . auto- 
matic bridge key . . . extremely accurate positioning . . . precision correct alignment, 
protected by double locked posts. ..a “feel” that’s natural and effortless. And all this for 
such modest cost! No wonder Edgware is the world’s most popular clarinet. Retail price 
of Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet Outfit, genuine grenadilla wood . . . only 


$139.50. Edgware Ebonite Outfit (same key mechanism and features)...only $125.00. 
EDGWARE Kf 
BACKED BY BRUNO 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. + in Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 











THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 


NSIN summer 
sessions 


><> 


First Four-Week Session 


June 20—July 15 
Music in the Elementary School 
2 credits 
The Dramatic 
The School Band: Marching, Parades and in the Music Program 
Pageantry—2 credits 2 credits 


Second Four-Week Session 
July 18—August 12 
Advanced Conducting 
2 credits 


Eight-Week Session—June 20-August 12 


Applied Music Opera Workshop Theory Music History 


Special Courses, Clinics, Institutes 
Thirty-First Annual Music Clinic for High School Students 
Junior High, June 19-25 Senior High, June 27-July 16 


Band, Orchestra, and Choral Directors’ Conferences—July 14, 15, 16 


Peninsula Conference for Conductors, Thor Johnson, Director-— 


August 21-26 
Church Music Conference—-July 27, 28, 29 


Elementary School Music Institute—August 3, 4, 5 


For further information and brochures, address Samuel T. Burns, Chairman, 
School of Music, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Montana 
State 
University 


SCHOOL 
OF 
FINE ARTS 


Luther A. Richman, Dean 


MISSOULA, 
MONTANA 





Bachelor and 
Master of Music 
Degrees 





For information regarding 
scholarships, graduate as- 
sistantships, and courses of 
study, write to: Dean 
Luther A. Richman, School 
of Fine Arts, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 

















THROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN. A 
seven-week study tour will visit the 
Soviet Union, Finland, Poland, Germany, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
Sponsored by the General Extension 
Division of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education in cooperation with 
the Danish International Student Com- 
mittee, the trip is scheduled for June 
22-August 9, 1960. Primary purpose will 
be to study social services and living 
conditions under different ideologies. 
Lectures by leading scholars will be sup- 
plemented by general sight-seeing and 
time will be allowed for pursuit of in- 
dividual interests. Total cost of $1,320 
includes flight from New York, through- 
out Europe and return, plus meals, hotels 
and sightseeing. Also option is offered 
for taking either six upper-division 
credits or six graduate credits for 
$10.50 per credit hour. Reservations, 
limited to thirty, can be made by con- 
tacting Jennelle Moorhead, General Ex- 
tension Division, 1250 Emerald Street, 
Eugene, Oregon. 
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The UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


College of Music 


announces 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 
OFFERINGS 


First Term—June 17-July 22 
Second Term—July 25-Aug. 26 
Vocal Repertoire and 
Pedagogy. 
Opera and Operetta. 
Opera Workshop. 


Music History and 
Literature. 


Refresher Courses for 
Teachers and Artist 
Performers. 


Music Education. 


For further information and Summer Ses- 
sion Bulletin, write to the Dean of the 
Summer Session, 


McKenna 39 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


The University of Arizona 


School of Music 
ANDREW BUCHHAUSER, Director 


Courses offered in all major fields leading to these degrees: Bachelor of Music; 
Master of Music; Master of Music Education; and Doctor of Musical Arts. 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 
First term: June 13-July 16; Second term: July 18-August 20 
SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
June 13-24 


Workshop and Seminar in Junior High School Vocal Music (Lee Kjelsan, John Bloom) 
Workshop and Seminar in High School Instrumental Music 

(Ear! Murray, Cond., San Diego Symphony; Henry Joh , Jack Lee) 
Music Activities for High School Students (in charge: George Lotzenhiser) 


June 27-July 9 


Workshop and Seminar in Elementary Music Education 
(Lilla Belle Pitts, O. M. Hartsell, Anita Sammarco) 














Combine a vacation in the scenic Southwest with study in 
air-conditioned comfort at the University Fine Arts Center 





For information write to: 
DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON, ARIZONA 














STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


William L. Crosten, Head 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 20—August 13 


Graduate study in 
Music and Music Education 
leading to the 
M.A., Ph.D., and Ed.D. degrees 


Distinguished faculty 
Excellent facilities 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
CHORAL WORKSHOP 


directed by 
Iva Dee Hiatt 


SUMMER YOUTH ORCHESTRA 
July 10-24 


directed by 
Wolfgang Kuhn 


For catalog and information write: 


Department of Music 
Summer Program 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


millikin university 
school of music 
decatur, illinois 


bachelor's and master's degrees in music education 


bachelor of music 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 
and sacred music 


master of music 
majors in all applied fields, 
theory and composition 


graduate assistantships address dean harry b. welliver 














lthaca College, School of Music 


CRAIG McHENRY, Dean 


Ithaca, New York 


1. Auditions for SEPTEMBER 1960 Entrance: 
Ithaca—February 6 and April 9 


New York City—March 19 and 20 
For further information write the Director of Admissions 


2. Summer Sessions 
A. Five WORKSHOPS (Elementary, General Music, Strings, 
Choral, Band) June 27 through July 8—3 or 4 credits 
Celia W. Slocum, Helene Wickstrom, Del Purga, Don Craig, 
G. Donald Mairs, regular staff and several guest teachers 
B. Six-Week SESSION—July 11 through August 19 
Graduate Courses—8 hours credit 


3. European Music Tour—July 2 to September I 
Nine Countries—Music Festivals—Cultural Centers 6 hours credit 
All inclusive cost $1485.00 


For 2)—write the Director of Graduate Studies 
For 3)—write the Director of Graduate Studies OR 


STUDY ABROAD, 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


at COLLEGE PARK 


The DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, in cooperation with 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE and the COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


announces 


WORKSHOPS IN MUSIC Band, Chorus, String Ensemble JULY 5-15, 1960 


James Neilson, Director of Band Workshop 
Elaine Brown, Director of Choral Workshop 
Joel H. Berman, Conductor of String Ensemble 


Lectures, discussions, rehearsal techniques, ensemble problems, reading of new music. Two hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit may be earned. 


High School Band, Chorus, and String Ensemble, composed of selected students, will be in residence July 11-15. 


Daily rehersals, demonstrations, and joint concert under Workshop directors. 


SUMMER SESSION, June 27-August 5, 1960 
Courses in Music Education, History and Literature, and Applied Music will be offered. Summer courses (six 
weeks) may be taken in conjunction with Workshop courses (two weeks). Summer faculty includes, in ad- 
dition to Workshop directors: 
Rose Marie Grentzer Hubert Henderson Joel H. Berman 


Homer Ulrich Fague Springmann Chariton Meyer 
Robert Stevenson Herbert H. Henke Mary deVermond 


For FURTHER INFORMATION, write to: 
Homer Ulrich, Head, Department of Music, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

















25th Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP THE MANNES COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Eastern Ky. State College Forty-Third Year 
Richmond, Kentucky 


or Hi Students ° 
. ", wanes Bachelor of Science Degree 


$100.00 ALL EXPENSES Diploma and Post-Graduate Diploma 


BAND & ORCHESTRA Sige y 
June 19——July 16, 1960 Adult Extension Division 


Private Lessons $1.00 te $1.50 Preparatory Department 


Write: 
James E. Van Peursem, Dir. For information write: Registrar, 157 East 74 St., New York 21, N.Y. 


Offering courses leading to the 























PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 
MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
1960 CONVENTION NEAREST YOU 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY—February 9-12, 1960. Kentucky Hotel. Southern Division 

TOLEDO, OH!IO—February 16-19, 1960, Commodore Perry Hotel. East Central Division 
WICHITA, KANSAS—February 23-26, 1960, Hote! Lassen. West Central Division 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS—February 28-March 2, 1960, Marion Hotel. Southwestern Division 
EUGENE, OREGON—July 24-28, 1960, University of Oregon. Western Division 


For further details, contact: 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 
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THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
JAMES ALIFERIS, PRESIDENT 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC 
In All Fields 


ARTIST'S DIPLOMA 
In Applied Music 


Students preparing for careers in 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
receive thorough training in 
applied music, theory, harmony, 
history and literature. 


Performing organizations include 


Symphonic Wind Ensemble 
Symphony Orchestra 
Chamber Orchestra 

Opera 

Oratorio Chorus 

A Cappella Choir 
Chamber Singers 


For information regarding admission 
and scholarships write 


Dean Chester W. Williams 
290 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 





EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


<i 
> 





Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of 
study leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composi- 
tion, History of Music, Theory, and Public School 
Music, and a graduate program in Church Music. 


For students majoring in Public School Music an 
unusual opportunity to develop performing ability 
under the instruction of artist-teachers while pre- 
paring for teaching careers. 


Residence Halis for Men and Women. 
ocvenuntieiabtidans 
Applications now being considered for 1960 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music—Rochester 4, N. Y. 








University of Hawaii 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 to July 29, 1960 


Special Offerings in Music 


Music of the Far East 
Pacific and Asian Music 

in Education 
Korean Dance and its Music 
Japanese Dance and its Music 
Hawaiian Chant 
Semantics of Music 





Also courses in Music Literature, 
Education and Applied Music 


POST SESSION - Aug. 15 to 26 
Band Workshop—Clinic 


Write for ph Dean of Summer Session 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii 














LAKE TAHOE MUSIC CAMP. The fourth 
annual Lake Tahoe Music Camp will be 
in session from August 7 to 20, 1960, for 
bands, choirs and symphony orchestras. 
For a brochure write to John L. Carrico, 
Director, Lake Tahoe Music Camp, c/o 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





BosTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied 
Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distin- 
guished faculty of artists from the professional 
stage and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of Applied Music, Opera, 
Church Music, Theory and Composition, History 
and Literature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Educa- 
tion. The B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., 
and Ph.D. degrees may be earned in several of these 
areas. Music Education Pm w a prominent part in 
the curriculum of the Division of Music. Special 
emphasis is placed upon performance as well as 
teaching techniques. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant- 
ships, fellowships, catalog, write: Dean Robert A. 
Choate, Boston University School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 








THRILL TO EUROPE & 


MEDITERRANEAN FESTIVALS OF 
ance 
« 


vel. Ask your agent, or write for 
**FOLDER M.E.** 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-M.E., California 
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American Institute of Music Education 


Workshops in Musie Education 


for music teachers and supervisors, 
classroom teachers and school administrators 


SUMMER 1960 


Louisiana State University 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA @ JUNE 20—JULY 1 


Oramay Welch, Coordinator 


University of Denver 
DENVER, COLORADO ¢ JULY 11-22 


Roger Dexter Fee, Coordinator 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA @ AUGUST 1-12 


William G. Spencer, Coordinator 


These workshops provide specific and practical guidance in carrying 
out all phases of the school music program. They are conducted in 
cooperation with the American Institute of Music Education—since 


1885 a professional service of Silver Burdett Company. 


The workshops carry academic credit and offer ideal oppor- 
tunities to combine professional study with enjoyable summer 
recreation, 


For full information, write to 
the respective workshop coordinators or 


Francis S. Fox, Director 
American Institute of Music Education 


Silver Burdett Company Morristown, New Jersey 








tration Now Open! Classes Start July 11! 


7-week Summer Clinic 
in Modern Music 


d and beginning students 
This intensive 7-week comprehensive course is specifically designed 
SUBJECTS INCLUDE for high school and college students, music teachers, educators, 
@ cinaines ont snd musicians, whose schedules prevent them from attending 
eomeceitios Berklee during the academic year. Approved residences are avail- 
@ improvisation able in the immediate area for both men and women. All classes 
22 kshop and . : ; i 
. om Ae pen de. are conducted by Berklee's internationally accredited faculty. 
@ modern chord 
progression 


7 3 BERKLEE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


coaching 


write for free brochure 284 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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State University 
College of Education 


Potsdam, New York 


announces 


MASTER VOICE CLASS 
with 
Sig. Pino 


GARZOLINI 


Famed Teacher of Singing 
Studios at: Trieste and 
Salzburg Mozarteum 


SUMMER SESSION 1960 
July 5—August 12 


Pre-register by April 30 


Write to: 


Dr. Helen M. Hosmer 
Crane Dept. of Music 
SUCE, Potsdam, N.Y. 














GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN 
Pius XII Institute 


Villa Schifanoia 
Florence, Italy 


© 
Confers degrees of 
Master of Music 
Master of Arts 
Master of Fine Arts 
© 
For further information address: 


The Pius Xi! 
Institute Committee 


Box 401, Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 











Summer Music Camp 


“In the Heart of the Great Smokies” 


June 12—June 25 
Ages 13-20 


BAND ... CHORUS ... PIANO .. . STRINGS 
Cost $60.00 


For information write Dr. Richard Renfro 
Western Carolina College 
Cullowhee, N. C. 
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University of Oregon 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


June 20- August 12 > 


* Courses leading to bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees, and D.Ed. degree 
with major in music education 

*® Regular staff and visiting faculty. 

* Concerts and recitals by University 
ensembles 

* High School Music Camp (Band 
Session, June 19-July 1; Orchestra 
and Chorus Session, July 3-15) 

for further information write 
THEODORE KRATT, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Dept. N, Eugene, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education. 


Mm CARNEGIE 
college of 
FINE ARTS 

v INSTRUMENTATION 
W VOICE - COMPOSITION 
a MUSIC EDUCATION 


BFA and MFA degrees 


catalog 44 Camegie institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 








MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Fer catalog and application 
write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is a member of National Ass‘n of 
Schools ef Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 








The All-America Chorus 


June 27-August 7, 1960 


James Allan Dash, Conductor 


Visiting France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Belgium, Monaco, 


Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Liechtenstein 


The ideal vacation for music teachers and talented students. 
Enjoy six weeks of “fun, romance and adventure,” gathering 
a store of treasured memories that will enrich your entire life! 
All expenses, just $995 for entire tour! A few partial scholar- 
ships available for tenors and basses. Write today for infor- 


mation and application forms. 


The All-America Chorus * 325 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 





MENC 


Biennial Convention 


Atlantic City 


New Jersey 


Friday, March 18, 1960 
through Tuesday, March 22 














BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 


Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course leading to B. F. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 
Fall Term 


s T 
aa Member of Notional Association of Schools of Music Sept. 19 


June-Aug. 
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Northwestern University 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 


Summer Session Features 
Music Division 
National High School Institute 
June 26-July 30 


private instruction 
classes in music theory and history 


chorus, orchestra, band 


Six-Week Summer Session 
June 21-July 30 


study for degree candidates and special 
students 


guest instructor Maurine Timmerman to teach 
elementary music education courses 


participation in choral and instrumental 


ensembles 


Summer Session Directors 


Opera Workshop, Robert Gay 


Band, John Paynter 
Orchestra, Thor Johnson 


Chorus, George Howerton 


A Summer Session brochure may be obtained by writing the School of 
Music office, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


State University 


College of Education 
Potsdam, New York 


Crane Department of Music 
SUMMER SESSION 1960 


Features 
Workshops 
Choral & Instrumental 


Inclusive, complete 
coverage of 
contemporary problems 
in Music Education 
Applied Music 

Resident staff, 

Guest artists, 

Consultants 


Music in Europe 
8-week Foreign Study Program 


Selected High School Students 
College credit—Applied Music 


For information, write: 


Helen M. Hosmer, Dir. 
Crane Department of Music 











UNIVERSITY OF 


Summer Youth Music School 
for Musical Teen-Agers 


AUGUST 14-28, 1960 


GUEST CONDUCTORS: 
Allan Bone, Orchestra 
Donald E. McGinnis, Band 
Harry R. Wilson, Chorus 
John Chrusciel, 
Counseling and Recreation 


Largest of its kind on the Eastern Sea- 
board. Total Cost—$100 (Room, board, 
tuition, recreation) 


For information write to: 
Department of Music 


University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 











A Distinctive Program of Musical Training 


at 


David R. Robertson, Director The Conservatory of Music 


Information available 
from 


William A. Richardson, Office of Admissions 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 








MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Music Division of 
Educational Placements 
Elisabeth King, Dir. 


516 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director . minnesota 
® “ . ,.. 
presents: om VU XX XX & . 7 


simiiaian session 


in three recitals 


Special Courses in Music and Music Education 
at Five-Day Organ : FIRST TERM f SECOND TERM 
Festival om 6June 13—July 16 July 18—August 20 
Over 1,000 
a Sa ©» GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


with lectures by ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
André Marchal PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 
. 


fernon de Tar . 
he Sahin FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


Joseph J. McGrath - 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

j R 1 Table Music Lectures Plays Museums 

ana a hounc ane Swimming Golf Tennis Fishing 


Conference For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 617 Johnston Hall 


gy wdeaiag a UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


ith lect b 
Lyle M rar MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Julian DeGray 
Ernest Bacon 
André Marchal 
Philip Klein 





SUMMER SESSION 1960 


July 5—Auguet 12 Chicago Musical College 


August 15—September 16 


a comprehensive list of grad- | OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


uate and undergraduate courses 
in all areas of music 


Six-week Summer Session 


For further information write: 


initia June 27 to August 5, 1960 


Box 200, School of Music The summer program is geared to IN RESIDENCE 
Syracuse University help you as a music educator: THIS SUMMER 
Syracuse 10, New York Vocal and Instrumental Work- 
shops; Special Courses in Theory 
and Literature; Training in Com- Rudolph Ganz 
position and Conducting. Morris Gomberg 
Victor Hardt 
Karel Jirak 


Robert Long 


Saul Dorfman 














Write for Summer Bulletin 


WANTED: 100 music teachers to carry APPLY ¢ 
the message of good-will to our neigh- 
bors in Europe. Applicants must pos- Paul Pisk 
sess attractive singing voices, good } Dotecs Bee 
musicianship, and pleasant personali- : -.* ; een “Pe 
ties. Tour aoa New York City, June Harvey Ringel 
27, 1960. All expenses, including trans- eS ] » 
Atlantic ship passage, all hotels, +, oat 430 S. Michigan 
meals, transportation,—even tips, just ima. Pe was ; Ave., Chicago 5 
$995.00 for the entire six weeks! Plan | ti : - : ae illinois 
now for the most exciting, inspiring, . ; 

and memorable experience of your life. lee 7 
Information: The All-America Chorus, ; , fl feciine oom) se 
Dr. James Allan Dash, Director, 325 : Zz’. al iY lg Pe magn 
N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. AF, mare ; lope. 


and others 
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500 voice Festival Choir and University Orchestra present Verdi's “Requiem” 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


Interlochen, Michigan @ Affiliated with The University of Michigan 


THIRTY-THIRD SEASON—JUNE 26 to AUGUST 22, 1960 


America’s Foremost Proving Ground for Youthful Talent 


MUSIC—Symphony orchestras, bands, choirs, ensembles, operetta, oratorio, composition, theory, electronics, conducting, 
private lessons. 


ART—Drawing, painting, sketching, ceramics, sculpture, pottery. 
SPEECH—Theater workshop, radio and television workshop, stagecraft, speech courses. 


DANCE—Ballet, modern dance, creative dance, choreography, character dance, music for dance, and production. 
Swimming, canoeing, sailing, tennis, volleyball, badminton, track, archery, nature lore, overnight camping. 


FOUR DIVISIONS—Junior, Intermediate, High School and University. 
For catalogs and 1960 application forms, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC WORKSHOP —University Division—July 4-16, 1960. address Joseph E. Maddy, President, 
POST SEASON: American String Teachers Conference, Chamber Music Festival, Civic NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
Orchestra Assembly, Modern Dance Practicum, Piano Teachers Institute, Concert 303 S. State Street 


Guitar Clinic and National Association of College Wind and Percussion Instructors. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
August 23 to August 30, 1960). 


MENC COMES TO INTERLOCHEN. The national 
Board of Directors and presidents of federated state 
associations met at Interlochen—August 24-26, 1959. Water recreation at National Music Camp 


oe = - 


rr. ga. Sd . 
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To the 
Professional 
Flutist 


We sincerely hope that 
you will accept our 
invitation to thoroughly 
test any model 
Gemeinhardt instrument. 
By this personal 
experience you will be 
confidently reassured 
in your recommendations 
to artists and students 
who seek your advice. 
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The Normal Music Series 
first series developed from classroom practices in the United States. 


1900 The Modern Music Series 


initiated the rote song method. 


1914 The Progressive Music Series 
revolutionized standards of musical content by including songs of classical, 
romantic, and contemporary composers. 


The Music Hour 


extended phrase-wise music reading and foreshadowed integration with instru- 
mental listening, rhythmic, and appreciation activities. 


New Music Horizons 
established the five-fold learning program, employing characteristic music from 
many parts of the world. 
Today New music programs that are worthy successors to the pioneering 
series that have maintained Silver Burdett Company’s leadership in 
the school music field since 1885. 


Music for Living, (grades 1-6) 


Music in Our Life and Music in Our Times, 
(for Junior High Schools) 


See our Anniversary Exhibit at the 1960 Convention 
Music Educators National Conference 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ” DALLAS ATLANTA 





























KARL D. ERNST 


President of the Music Educators National Conference 
1958-1960 


THE QUALITY TEACHER (1) understands the purposes of American 
education and the way in which his teaching contributes to those pur- 
poses. (2) The quality teacher has both a liberal education and a knowl- 
edge in depth of the field in which he teaches. (3) The quality teacher 
keeps abreast of knowledge in his field and of developments in teaching 
materials and techniques which will help improve his performance. 
(4) The quality teacher clarifies for himself continually the objectives 
of music education. (5) The quality teacher discovers the heart of music 
and emphasizes it in every class. (6) The quality teacher is flexible; he 
adapts himself and his teaching to changing conditions. (7) The quality 
teacher exhibits enthusiasm, sincerity, and genuine love for music. 
The seven “Quality Precepts” from President Ernst’s Conference 


address, delivered at the 1959 conventions of the six MENC Di- 
visions. Copies of the complete address supplied on request 








The Two Kinds of Music 


WILLIAM M. LAMERS 


Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee Publie Schools 


“JIGHTEEN YEARS AGO | served as directing chairman 
Fe for the 1942 Milwaukee convention of the Music 
.4 Educators National Conference.* While I did 
attend the business sessions, I found the musical ses- 
ys wonderful. I was delighted, inspired. With so 
much good music being taught, it seemed to me that there 


not 


uuld not help but result a tremendous and speedy im- 
I felt confident that 

ellent material would push out trash and that we stood 
he threshold of n Now 


report that, judging by my most limited ob 


ment in popular taste in musik 
usical renaissance in America 
ret to 
tion, such desired result has not followed 

with the fact 
(1) “Great” 
would not be 


schools (2) 


vidence? | ago I was struck 


to be 


ood” musi 


ong 
two kinds of music: 
to say the 


teach in our 


seem 


( lassics”’ 
rate—the music we 
ic, which we eschew in our school 


\part from the 


pro 


something interior schools. 


most of tl time, 


| 

places, 
order was the music most 

music off radio 


stores It 


better 
shops and 
people in our 
m the 


trom a 


young 
ire 


en uped control 


sutter nemesis 


I don’t 


, or the 


»f its relation 


1 congressional in 


his last prol 11 Nor does 


studies con 


matters as 
classical and popular 
ivailable by FM My 


prevalence of musical 


) immediate questions 


17S} 
ist 


In its ultimate sense, 


ty-seventh MENC 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, March 
but fortunate that this article 
mnths ago, is available for the issuc 
the 1960 MENC convention. Mr 
strators participating in a symposium 
Music Coscteabam in the Secondary 
venteenth vention in 
il Friday 


twe convention 


biennial) cor 
the panel 


se 


heduled for 


music is an experience in which a listener responds to 
sound which is patterned by melody. If this definition 
seems perhaps too circumscribed, we might try again by 
saying that music is a cycle in which a composer ex- 
presses his emotions in sounds patterned by melody, 
records the resultant composition in some manner, gen- 
erally by notation, so that the patterns can be reproduced 
by musicians and heard by a listener, who in turn re- 
In this cycle all segments are 


sponds to it emotionally. 
important, and while each in some way can validly be 


called “music,” only in the last, the reflecting response 
of the listener (who may be the composer himself, or a 
performer, or a non-performing listener—these and other 
ramifications can grow most complex), does music really 
come to its fullness of function. “Pure” music is not a 
stirring of the air, or even of the ear. These are part of 
Pure music is a stirring of the soul 
beat 


i chain of stimuli 


It is two hearts—the composer’s and the listener's 
ach to each so that the listener participates in an 
ied emotional life. Anthropology testifies so fully 
to this function of music that musical re 


be considered a universal characteristic of 


inally 
sponse can 
human nature 
\ matter such as this cannot, of course, be more than 
Equally demanding fullet 
matters as the role of custom and 


mentioned in a brief article 
treatment are such 
association in determining the music to which various 
respond. If time permitted, one might write vol 


on taste, and its relation to appreciation. It seems 


peopic 
umes 
ife, though, in writing for music teachers, to assume 
that they recognize that music ranges from great down 
to little, and that, in terms of our definition of pure mu 
sic, “good,” “great” music, the music taught in our mu 
sic courses, has a greater capacity to stir a higher re 
and therefore to provide a more satisfactory 
“cheap” “popular” 


enonse 
ponse, 


emotional experience than music, 
nusic, musical trash and claptrap. 

If such is the case, how can we account for the tre 
mendous popularity of noisome din? 

Let’s say that part of it is due to a shrewd marketing 
“Popular” Another part of it 
originates in certain satisfactions not flowing directly 
rom the music itself. Doing what everyone else is doing 
yields such tremendous social pleasure that the saying 
is prevalent that “custom inhibits the sense of beauty.” 


Some of the popularity of “popular” music undoubtedly 


music is big business. 
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springs from the associations of time, place, and persons 
which it carries with it. For young people in the storm 
and strife of adolescence it is part of the manifesto of 
revolt. Some of it is the stuff that middle-aged couples 
danced to during courtship. I should add that some 
popular music probably will survive because it is good art. 

Beyond this there are certain conclusions which I can- 
not bring myself to accept. One is that bad taste is en- 
demic in America. Another is that we are closer to the 
jungle than to the concert hall. A third—and this is 
most fundamental to this discussion—that all of us are 
wrong in trying to raise the taste of a whole nation and 
all its people. I cannot agree that great music offers its 
tremendous satisfactions only to a minority, that in- 
escapably most of it is caviar to the multitude. And now 
I am in trouble! 


[+ THERE Is any conclusion other than that our teach- 
ing has not fully lived up to its opportunities in whetting 
pupils’ appetites by giving them experiences of the satis- 
fyingness of great music, I cannot find it. Such state- 
ment, of course, needs instant modification. First let me 
say that to my limited observation many musicians are 
doing an outstanding job, many more an excellent job, 
and the whole profession, a good job. Then let me add 
that I do not ever expect to find any group of teachers 
fully living up to their opportunities. Ideals are intended 
to be striven toward, not reached. 

It seems to me, though, that all of us could check our 
performance against certain of the principals and prac- 
tices of superior teachers. I incorporate a few of these 
into the following twelve suggestions: 


1. Give pupils direct experience of excellent music. 
Not even the teacher’s ohs and ahs, or eloquent dis- 
courses rich in musicology are an adequate substitute for 
the great music itself. Much teaching is overburdened 
with language, and art sometimes loses rather than gains 
by the attempt to verbalize it. “Beauty is its own excuse 
for being.” My friend the master English teacher, after 
reading a poem, would comment, “There, ladies and 
gentlemen, you have it: a masterpiece. If it speaks greatly 
to you, I don't have to; if it doesn't, | don’t want to. In 
that case, God help you.” 

2. Start where pupils are. A taste in music, 
like a proper taste for literature, for most people repre 
sents a growth and maturation process. The child who 
Bartok 


man of thirty who enjoys him. While the reach of music 


pre | eT 


at six finds no satisfaction in may become the 
must always exceed the grasp of the artist, if the gap 
seems hopeless, the experience ends in frustration 
Looking back a half century I can still visualize a fat 
man sticking his head into a phonograph horn out of 
which a thin 
being hell,” and 


baritone sobbed something about “hell 
“damned being damned.” I was attend- 
at the local public library 


“Boys and girls,” said the commentator, “I hope you will 


ing an “hour of good music” 


Then his 
and we all laughed. 
Certainly he was 


never know the pangs of unrequited love.” 
voice cracked, and he shed a tear, 
was 


and privately agreed he crazy. 


premature. 


3. Relate music to the immediate needs of pupils. It 
would be difficult to relate the melancholy of certain of 
songs to the emotional needs 


Schumann's HW’ underjahr 
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of a ten-year-old boy. A weakness, perhaps, in some mu- 
sic teaching originates from a failure to appreciate the 
growth patterns, the limitations of experience, and the 
emotional needs of pupils. 


4. Provide a wide variety of excellent music. Because 
nature and nurture both produce wide variations in the 
emotional needs of different people, each person becomes 
in effect a unique audience. Individuation of instruc- 
tion is therefore necessary in teaching music as in teach 
ing academic subjects, a fact which the use of common 
materials and methods for class or group instruction 
must not obscure. Within reason, give students a chance 
to pick and choose. The treasury of good music is so 
rich that it contains something to satisfy the emotional 
needs of everyone. 


5. Look to your own enthusiasms. A small but sig- 
nificant part of teaching is the transfer of enthusiasms 
by direct contagion from teacher to pupils. “If you want 
me to weep,” wrote the Roman poet Horace, “you'd bet- 
ter begin by shedding a few tears yourself.” Dullness of 
approach, dead-pan delivery is bad medicine in any teach 


ing. It is poison in a music class. 

Perhaps a fair rule to determine your own enthusiasm 
is the question: “As a professed musician, what do you 
use music for?’ Of course, to make a living. And some- 
times as a shibboleth to separate you from the unwashed 
Or to give you escape through motor or other therapy. 

Sut if you are a true enthusiast, you will live with music 
joyfully as a means of enriching your personal living 
and life. Whenever music ceases to speak to you—re- 
fining, deepening, restoring, healing—at such times, in 
the truest a musician, because the 


sense, you are not 


music in you is dead 

6. Watch your own tastes. ‘The point merits another 
glance. It does not follow that, because vou have mas- 
tered certain musical knowledges and skills, and even 
the pedagogy of music, you are a person of sound mu- 
sical taste—although you probably are. But I always 
keep in mind, as a horrible illustration, one of the most 
skilful knew. He was the and 


grandson of organbuilders, and a competent organist. 


musicians I ever son 


Yet finally at 60 he acquired a new mastery. He gave 
himself lessons on the musical sweet potato. 

Teaching sometimes surfeits a teacher so that the excel- 
lent seems commonplace and tedious. When the light of 


wonder fades in the teacher's eye, the reflection of it 


dies in the eye of the pupil 


7. Take your bearings and steer by them. For any 
course or any lesson, and for any individual or any group, 
settle in advance the whole range of objectives and their 
relative importance. Do not do this lightly or hastily. It 
seems to me that more bad teaching occurs because teach- 
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settled clearly what they are trying to do, chological. While we cannot always control the physical 
; phy 


other reason. In teaching music, for in- surroundings, we can do much to provide a proper psy- 
be a time, place, and group where we chological atmosphere. 


| 
aving fun; and conversely Music time should be keynoted by friendliness, ease, 


1 


sacrificing fun and pursuing gaiety, spontaneity. Satisfyingness holds the key to 

business ¢ aching skills. Not that these interest, and interest to discipline. 
need be mutually exclusive. Music must be a In addition to enjoying, and seeming to enjoy music 
unded experience ourselves, we sometimes need to tell pupils that they, 
to make this suggestion than to live by it too, have a right to enjoy it. Fifteen years ago I found 
ircumstance he other morning I listened an unsmiling English class toiling under a grim teacher. 
grade class spend twenty minutes reading They were reading a selection from Mark Twain. It 
¢ the solfeggio of a song. Mentally I re- merited belly laughs. I asked one boy, “Why don't you 
whole range of possible outcomes—properly smile?’ “I don’t think we are supposed to,” he said. 
the ideal lesson, using the same song as “This is class.” “You may,” I said, “you may even 
ehicle. Was this the best way of achieving laugh.” Thereupon the whole class laughed heartily, and 


[ question it; and | believe most music even the teacher smiled. 


agree with m Perhaps we should attempt to tear music out of some 
excellent education demands the of the class framework. After the music panel had 


hundred distinctions and com spoken last February at the Atlantic City meeting of 
actory total growth must the AASA, the discussion from the floor took a surpris- 
perfo.mance. While the ing turn. The engrossing question became not how can 


se compromises instin« we better make music serve our aims in education, but 
at they are how can we fit into the machinery of the curriculum: 

orchestras, choruses, Should it be a “solid” or fraction-credit subject, should 

hy: 1 aar 1e «s _ crea ‘ ’ sc ele ste 

d to be dominated >and earn the same credit as a music class, etc. 


the other of two 


10. Avoid using music as a discipline. Occasionally 


staff agrees that the : ; : . 
we still find lingering concepts derived from an extreme 


enjoyable experience, ; 
less capable perform- * terpretation of the old disciplinary theory. One such 

niin dn per- concept holds that it is good to make education dull and 
unpleasant, because we train the will thereby. Once | 
heard a Latin teacher snort that certain visual aids would 


make Latin interesting, pleasant, and easy, and thus ruin 


ile tor the sake of 

n though the lattes 
njoyment. Now both view “A 5 . 
cis wae ia Oiie~ wie “disciplinary value.” Perhaps more careers of budding 
; Paderewski’s have been blighted by the use of the piano 
as an instrument for punishment than by any other 
factor: “If you don’t behave, you can practice for an 
other hour.” Classroom teachers take heed. Perhaps 


t i sort of Lenten penance 
ce ear—even | 1 child’s. And a musical in 
ust not be made an instrument for somebody's 


Between these ilitating purposes, make a dis 


some of the popularity of non-school varieties of music 
has arisen from the fact that these seemed to offer escape 
between the need from “music we had to sing, or play, or listen to.” 
motivations coming 
which the audience has 11. Provide listening experiences apart from organ- 
isic, competently performed. zed class experience. I have visited colleges and uni- 
her enjoy listening to their peers yersities in which attractive rooms were set up where 
peers into skillful musicians; students could listen in comfort to good music during 
combined with cuteness, does not free periods. The student union of a great university 
kills, virtuosity has a study and lounge section in which programs of the 
best music are played continuously. Offices, factories, and 
8. Avoid sterile perfectionism. Now I know that stores find that they can better conduct their business 
s the question. However, let us remind our- against piped-in music of a good variety. 
profound when he sug | wonder if the general use of some “free listening” 
itest enemy of the good is in our schools would not assist in bringing great music 
teaching any art, for out of the classroom and into the minute-by-minute lives 
ore important than the of young people. Certainly some sound learning takes 
at any but the final place below the level of consciousness; and if goods can 
for granted that be hawked by impressions too rapid for the conscious 
ik like cows, and eye to note. perhaps satisfyingness and taste in music can 
ld must draw a be augmented in similar fashion. 
her would be to 
wait upon such 12. Note the reactions of the class. How can a teacher 
vement, not per- judge whether he is teaching music successfully? There 
nd behavior are, of course, certain obvious yardsticks. Is the group 
quiet. attentive, well-behaved? Can it answer factual 
Establish a creative atmosphere for musical activi- questions accurately? Does it show reasonable improve- 
1h atmosphere is partly physical, partly psy- CONCLUDED ON PAGE EIGHTY-TWO 
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PERFORMING 
GROUPS 


[HE FOLLOWING PAGES present 
pictures of musical organiza- 





tions which will be on the pro- 
gram at the biennial convention 
of the Music Educators Na- 


tional Conference in Atlantic 4 aug Ne 
City March 18-22, 1960. Those 4 N ddieds tl ahtel badd 
& bes PLO DE 
eA ss! Od Deal Aa 


on the cover of this issue are: 
\t the top, Ithaca College Band, 


Ar ae 
Ithaca, New York, Walter ys SS Lif 


Beeler, conductor. In the lower h v¥i~ Ss 
rs) \ _ 
- -* - 


portion, at the twelve o'clock 


position, Seminary Choir of the 
Graduate School of Church 
Music, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, 
kentucky, William C. Bushnell, 
conductor Proceeding  clock- 
wise, Baroque Chamber Players, 
Indiana School of Music, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana; Columbus Boy- 
choir, Princeton, New Jersey, 
Donald Bryant, conductor ; Mar- 
shall College Brass Quintet, 
Huntington, West Virginia, Wil- 
bur Pursley, conductor; Antient 
Concerts, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, Homer Wickline, direc- 
tor. At the six o'clock position, 
Howard University Choir, 
Washington, D. C., Warner THE MUSIC AT 
lawson, conductor; Cleveland 
(Ohio) Schoolmasters String 
Quartet, Robert H. Rimer, con- ATLANTIC 
ductor; Manhattan School of 
Music Woodwind Quintet, New 
York, New York, Harold Free- CITY 
man, conductor ; Oberlin (Ohio) 
College Conservatory of Music 
Woodwind Ensemble, George E. 
Waln, director; Duquesne Uni- 
versity Brass Ensemble, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Matt 
Shiner, conductor. In the center, 
Ottawa Public Schools’ Central 
Choir, Ottawa, Canada, John C. 
Sutherland, conductor. 
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New Jersey All-State High School Chorus and Orchestra 


Above— 
Hempstead, N. Y 
H.S. Symphony 
Orchestra, 

in rehearsal 
Imogene Boyle 
Conductor 


At left— 
Princeton, NJ 
H.S. Choir 
Thomas Hilbish 
Conductor 





[ue New Jersey Att-State High School Orches- 
tra, Chorus and Band have the distinction of tradi- 
tional status. First planned and organized as a 
state-wide demonstration of school music achieve- 
ment for the 1928 convention of the New Jersey 
Education Association, an “All-State” concert has 
been a feature of each succeeding NJEA annual 
convention. The sponsoring organization of music 
teachers for the first group later became a state 
affiliate of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, maintaining from the beginning its relation- 
ship with the state education association as its de- 
partment of music. It is noteworthy that the New 
Jersey music educators are hosts for the fifth time 
to a convention of the MENC—this year for the 
national meeting; previously, in 1926, 1941, 1951 
and 1957, for the Eastern Division. NJMEA in- 
cumbent president is Elizabeth R. Wood, Roselle 
Park. Picture at the left, taken at the thirty-first 
annual concert, 1959 NJEA convention, shows the 
chorus and orchestra presented by NJMEA on this 
MENC program. Conductors: William J. Mahan, 
Burlington; William L. Pickett, Newark. Arthur 
H. Brandenburg conducts the all-state band, which 
shares the concert 


Greenwich High 
Senior Choir 
Greenwich, 
Connecticut 
Gerald R. Mack 
Conductor 


Left— 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Boys Choir 

Hugh T. Rangler 
Conductor 


Below— 

Bay Shore, N.Y. 
String Orchestra 
Howard Lee Koch 
Conductor 


ON PAGES 114-115 are outlined 4 rew 


Atlantic City Convention “points of interest 


Che list of exhibitors and their respective 
locations in Convention Hall Arena, pages 
4-5, should also have your attention. And 
the advertising pages h: much to offer 
n their own right, as well ; 1 special 
connection with the convention. in all 
it seems that this, the larges 

ficial ma ine ever publi 

store for perusal, whether 

staying at home or is attending the conver 
tion. The issue is planned to be effective for 
either or both. Total printing, 43,600 copies 
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rinceton HS 
Orchestra 
Princeton, NJ 
wis R. Richards 
Director 


Teaneck H.S. 
Band 
Teaneck, NJ. 
ma : d y 7 G. Donald Mairs 
- iT) : : : a ty “te, a Conductor 
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Maury HS 
Band 
Norfolk, Va 
Sidney Berg 
Conductor | 


Wichita Senior 

Youth Symphony 

Wichita, Kansas 

James Robertson 
[4 86 Conductor 














Eastman 

Wind Ensemble 
Eastman School 
of Music 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Frederick Fennell 
Conductor 


Haverford Twp. 
Junior HS 
Symphony 
Havertown, Pa. 
D. Ray Yerger 
Conductor 


Above— 

Pilgrim 
Fellowship Choir 
Congregational 
Church 
Manhasset, N.Y. 
Robley Lawson 
Minister of Music 


At left— 

Lawrence Park 
Collegiate Choir 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada 

Dawson E. Woodbur 
Conductor 








Better music teaching is at your fingertips through 


KEYBOARD EXPERIENCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


ROBERT PACE 


piano can be used infor- 


ryye 

mally as a teaching aid during 

the general-music period by 

both classroom teachers and musi 
specialists alike 

This type of teaching, known as 

gaining 


widespread approval. In contrast to 


keyboard experience, 1s 
group piano instruction where spe 


-cific pianistic skills are taught, it 


uses the piano as a resource instru 
ment to highlight musical under 
standing. It gives concrete examples 
and chord 


of melodic movement 


structure which the child can hear 
with his ears, see with his eyes, and 
feel with his fingers. It may involve 
playing only a few notes of a song 
melodi 


to see the pattern, or a 


single chord to illustrate the har- 


mony 


By placing the pointer finger of 
each hand on the key indicated in 


this drawing (don’t worry about 


of the 


‘ding, 


the name note), anyone can 
in the 
And to 


harmonize the same song, just play 


play the dong, ding” 


melody of “Frére Jacques.” 


the following three tones together. 


W hat could be simpler 


music edu- 
Columbia 


Dr. Pace is professor of 
cation, Teachers College, 
University. 


Using the keyboard allows one to 
play and see various pitches, which 
in turn helps one to sing and hear 
them. For example, play and sing 
these same three tones beginning 
with the lowest and moving upward 
to the right. Now sing the tones 
again and observe how they look in 
musical notation. 








In this way sight, touch, and 
hearing are combined to gain in- 
sight into reading music. 

Music fundamentals, and key sig- 
natures in particular, have long 
been the plague of many fine teach- 
ers; consequently these aspects are 
frequently ignored in classroom 
music. Notice how much simpler 
it is to identify the sharps or flats 
of a key signature at the piano 


rather than merely from the 


printed page: 


The piano increases the oppor- 
tunities for creative activities in the 
classroom. Following are a few ways 
in which one can foster musical 
creativity in children: 

1. Encourage children to go to the 
piano keyboard and explore the ex- 
tremes of pitch (high and low), 
intensity (loud and soft), and tem- 
po (fast and slow). Perhaps you 
might let them find high, soft 
sounds on the very upper keys to 
suggest the effect of rain. 

Have them listen for varied 
rhythmic patterns as you play al- 
ternate fast and slow passages. Then 
have them go to the bass of the 
piano and press down the last four 
or five notes with the palm of the 
hand. Let them experiment until 
they get a rumble like distant 
thunder, increasing the intensity 
until it is a loud roar. 

2. Take this same idea of explor- 
ing tonal combinations and apply 
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it in another way. Play together the 
two notes, just to the left of the 
middle of the piano: 


See if the sound doesn’t resemble 
the honk of a railroad diesel. By 
playing the notes higher on the 
piano, you will get an entirely dif- 
ferent effect. 

Now, play together these two 
notes, just above the middle of the 


plano: 


Perhaps the children will be re- 
minded of an automobile horn. O1 
play these two notes and alternate 
them with the ones just played: 


Now we have the sound of a “traffic 
jam,” which may be used to illus- 
trate the difference between 
sonance and dissonance in music. 

3. Here is another type of crea- 
tive music—this time an Indian 
dance. On the lower part of the 
keyboard, using the little finger and 
thumb of the left hand, play a slow, 
steady beat on the two notes indi- 
cated for that hand: 


con 
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\fter the “beat” is going, make up 
a melody on the right hand using 
the five tones shown: 


Both children and teacher can take 
turns enjoying and learning from 
each of these little musical experi 
ments. Use any of the tones in any 
sequence—just let your ear and 
imagination be your guide. 

This Indian dance is in minor. 
Later you can contrast it with the 
sound of a major chord. In the 
children may 
play tom-toms or left-hand part, 
while one child concentrates upon 
creating his Each 
child will eventually make up his 
own song. 

There are literally endless possi- 
bilities for equally simple keyboard 
improvisations which set the stage 
for competent music reading, music 
appreciation, and individual musi- 
cal accomplishment. 


classroom, several 


own melody. 


Sr DENTS should be helped and 
encouraged to develop their voices 
as a valuable part of their musical 
experience. But exploration and 
learning via keyboard experience 
have the added advantage of pro- 
viding true pitch for many young- 
sters who still cannot reproduce 
tones accurately. 

Before the student attempts part 
singing, he experience 
counter-melodies and harmony at 
the piano keyboard. With this re- 
liable instrument as a musical 
helper, he can enjoy the richness of 
harmony, even though he cannot 
yet sing “in harmony.” 

Robert and Vernice Nye in their 
book, Music in the Elementary 
School, point out: “The music the 
children hear out of school is 
built of rhythm and harmony as 
well as of melody. . . . There may 
be logic in the claim that many 
children are bored with music pro- 
grams that are confined largely to 
melody because such music suffers 


should 


by comparison to the more com- 
plete music heard outside the class- 
room. 

As regards this “more complete 
music,” what are the advantages of 
the piano as a chording instru- 
ment? First of all, the student can 
see the individual notes which con- 
stitute a chord. This, of course, is 
impossible on an instrument which 
requires merely the push of a but- 
ton to select chord tones. Also, the 
piano is able to produce any chord 
in any key, affording limitless musi- 
cal possibilities. 

It would be wonderful, indeed, 
if every student in every one of our 
schools had the opportunity to 
achieve a modest amount of musi- 
cal independence through his ex- 
periences in the music program of 
the schools. This would require 
more than singing in the school 
chorus, playing trombone in the 
marching band, or learning a few 
simple piano pieces to play in a 
recital. 

What can a student do independ- 
ently with music? Is he relegated 
to the role of “follower’—of rely- 
ing upon someone else to organize, 
carry out, and control his musical 
experience? Or is he free to inter- 
pret music as an individual and to 
create melodies and harmonies 
which are his own? For that matter, 
can he even read music? 

Literacy and competence can 
never diminish pleasure. On the 
contrary, they increase it through 
greater understanding and appre- 
ciation, One music consultant end- 
ing her first year of using keyboard 
experience reported that her sec- 
ond-graders knew more music and 
were more proficient and excited 
about it than her sixth-graders who 
had been taught previously in the 
traditional way. 


Or course, one might say that the 
biggest drawback to keyboard ex- 


perience is the fact that many 
schools lack pianos, or pianos are 
not accessible to all classrooms. lo 
acquire a piano, however, should 
not be terribly difficult. There are 
instances of pianos being donated 
by people in a community or pur- 
chased for a few dollars by inter- 
ested citizens. 





Musical Learning and 
Reinforcement T 


reward tacili 
an organism re 


some stimu ir too treque¢ ntly teachers are prone only to criticize, 


sponse ften excessively, pointing out endless errors which leads 


complete discouragement of accomplishment, s 
reinforcement which does occur, must be the 


of the student's own behavior. Chronic criticisn 
out reinforcement can only lead to discouragement 


i 


the part of the student and the eventual discontinua 


t 


The Meaning of Reinforcement 


on of his study. Of course, it is often necessary for 
he pupil to be made aware of his mistakes, but this cai 
done discreetly, and then followed by some reinforce 


en the correction is made so the right perforn 


y 
effective ance | be stre ngethe ned here fore, the first principle 
| ‘ ° 
contrived necessary for the acquisition of a high standard of musi 
g is the proper manipulation of positive re 
} 


by the teacher or person who is coaching the 


Il. Variability and Differential 
Reinforcement 


Ll, s equally true in the animal laboratory and in 


everyday human affairs that responses differ on succes 


ive trials even when positive reinforcement is regularly 


lied. The simplest test of this fact is successively to 
or sing a passage which is in the process of being 


ements su 


pproval of his ind note the variations, or have the performances 


ften take and then listen to the variability in the play 


\ degree of variability is a natural property of all 
behavior even though one recognizes that, as 
progresses, the amount of variability is de 


frequently Even in complex acts such as learning music in 


certifi the same pattern of behavior occurs on successive 


can be asions, it will seldom be duplicated exactly from trial 


operate trial without some change in the operation of stimuli 


that be anipulated by the experimenter or teacher. However, 
skills t of a variability of performance, the proper manipula 
proper tion of reinforcement can shape responses in a manner 
forcers is Similar to that of a sculptor shaping a lump of clay. The 
o perform arning of a musical skill, then, is the result of this 
us shaping process by the teacher and often the 


himself. This process, whereby we are able to 
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luce novel responses, amounts to the selection of one 
more of a natural variation of a learned behavior, giv- 
ng it exclusive reinforcement, and allowing the remain- 
ng variations, being the less desirable responses, to die 
If we are able to pick 
reinforce only the 


ut or be 


ut of this variation and selectively 


subjected to extinction 


ippropriate responses, we will soon be able to produce 


n increase in the frequency of the acts which possess the 


roperties we desire. In the repetition of a musical pas- 


age, there are, therefore, bound to be variations, some 


h will be deemed more musical than others by 


whi 
teacher. It is his 


them by approval or by 


iob to choose those and selectively 


Ww hatever means of 


reintorce 


einforcement he finds most effective with the pupil 


ventually there will be an increase in the frequency of 


ce of those particular performances that meet 


re musical standards. Once this has been achieved 


wain selectively reinforce within a new range 


r pertormance that what we are doing is 


higher level, 


distributior racduall to a 


he student has met a 


e deem to be his best 
Rome was not built in a day,” 
shaping better and better pertorm 

gradual one. Nevertheless, with the 
inforcement of those variations which are con- 
uperior, the result wall be inevitable 


probability of the finished performance 


ely low 


riginal 
the beginning of practice. But 
a series Of successive approximations, we 


response from low probability to one of great 


Chis proce »f response differentiation is the 
underlying the acquisition of all the most com 
always one of selecting cer- 


1 4 


The prol len 


opposer others, by making slight 


ion of greater effectiveness in a 


~ 


perrormance 


learning is im- 
Were it not 
practice alone ought 


that 


throug! repetition 
rcement, thi : ot 
When practice does im- 


reasons usually 


rormat 
pertormance, it is not for the 
Mere 


nere is pmentyv ot 


' 
practice alone doe not 


improve perform- 
evidence for this fact among 
tudents who slave hours at a given work without 
function of practice does mot stamp 
learned 


The value of 


vement Lhe 


the proper response as was thought by the 


of the early nineteen-hundreds 


in the repetition ot a pattern ot response 
and whereby the better aspects of that 
reinforced by the performer or by his 
he subtle manipulation of the reinforce- 


takes for improvement, not the practice 


skill such 


cutior 


, extremely fine differ- 
ot the art make important differ- 
Thus, out of variability in 
nance which occurs through repetition, the job of 
her and the student himself, to the degree that he 


as musi 


the consequences 
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is able, is to reinforce those acts of the performance 
which he considers superior to the others. The process 
is gradual and one should continuously shape a greater 
discreetness in performance which will meet continuously 
higher standards, in the meantime failing to reinforce 
those poorer responses and therefore leading to their 
extinction. Responses which are not followed by a rein- 
forcing stimulus eventually die out. 


Ill. The Necessity of Immediacy of 
Reinforcement 


T ne REINFORCEMENT which best develops a skill is the 
one that is immediate. It follows the response directly 
after its occurrence. A quick report of accomplishment 
is necessary to strengthen the appropriate learning. To 
reinforce a performance two hours later may inflate the 
student’s ego but will be actually of little value in 
strengthening the behavior itself. When a passage is 
played properly the student should be told so immediately, 
right at the moment it occurs. There is no reason why this 
cannot be done without interrupting the larger unit of 
performance. The effect of this is inexorably powerful, 
and where most teachers err is in delaying what rein- 
forcement they give. Fortunately, for the student, a 
reinforcement may come from his own response in his 
critical evaluation the standards he knows. 
Chese have developed from his past experience. If they 
are limited, so also will be their function in improving 
his performance. Furthermore, the music itself as a sound 
stimulus has some reinforcing value. Also, we may in- 
clude the feed-back from the muscle movements he makes 
much as an infant enjoys kicking and jumping even 
though these acts accomplish little. 


based on 


IV. The Discriminative Capacity 
of the Teacher 


Tue responsrpitity of the teacher who manipulates 
the reinforcements of correctness through attention and 
approval are very great in the shaping of desired musical 
responses. One cannot expect the student to play well if 
the teacher cannot discriminate a good from a bad per- 
formance. The student will not differentiate a musically 
orrect response in many cases if the teacher is not accu- 
rate in the manipulation of the proper reinforcements at 
the proper time. 

The mark of the superior teacher lies in his ability to 
discriminate between good and mediocre performances— 
perhaps playing a passage, even though short, and imme 
diately reinforcing it when it is approximated by the 
student. The good teacher is the one who is able to shape 
those variable responses into a finer and finer response 
by only reinforcing that which meets a higher degree of 
perfection—but gradually, so as not to discourage the 
student. Teaching music involves a high degree of dis- 
criminative ability. Those who cannot make such dis- 
criminations on their own can hardly be expected to 
selectively reinforce the responses when they are made 
by others in order to improve a given technique. 


Vv. Negative Reinforcement 


Fixauty, a word about negative reinforcement. In 
general, punishment, whether verbal or physical, serves 
to suppress the wrong beha~ or but not to eliminate it. 
The etfect of punishing the incorrect response will be to 
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have it temporarily submerged, only to have it reappear 
at some later, and probably inappropriate, time—such as 
a recital or concert. Such punishment can only be effec- 
tive if, during the suppression, it can be replaced by a 
current one which becomes positively reinforcing on its 
own, 

A further consequence of such negative reinforcers is 
the generation of emotional behavior which will in itself 
interfere with effective performance and may produce a 
fearful or terrorized pupil. This kind of situation can 
hardly facilitate the making of careful muscular adjust- 
ments necessary for proper playing or singing. Too often 
students are nervous in recitals because of the emotional 
consequences of their teacher's techniques. 

Most certainly the old technique of slapping the pupil’s 
fingers or wrists when he failed to meet the teacher's 
standards has proven to be ineffective. Of course, one 
should not confuse constructive criticism of a student's 
performance with punishment. The criticism is an attempt 
to correct the performance, and it need not be verbal. 
Simply playing the passage as it ought to be performed 
will suffice without the unfortunate overtones associated 
with verbal chastisement. If the corrections are given in 
the proper manner, they can operate as a positive rein- 
forcement, particularly if the improved performance is 
followed by praise or approval. 

On the other hand, the teacher who chronically criti- 
cizes and never praises is bound to leave his pupil in a 
state of discouragement which is what psychologists call 
extinction. 


ARTLEY PROUDLY PRESENTS 


Many good teachers apply these principles, perhaps 
without realizing they have done so. Having selectively 
reinforced in the proper manner, their pupils succeed and 
make music which meets high standards of excellence— 
and they are deemed good teachers. 


VI. Summary 


'T ue GeNeRAL TECHNIQUE of acquiring a refined skill 
such as musical performance is basically always the same. 
Some variant of an already existing behavior is selec- 
tively reinforced until it becomes the most frequent. 
When this occurs a variant of a new response is treated 
in the same manner until, through a series of successive 
approximations to the desired end, the behavior is altered 
until it may come to bear little resemblance to the origi- 
nal form. 

The accuracy of precision of the process of teaching 
a skill such as music is dependent on the discriminative 
capacity of the teacher as a person who supplies the re- 
inforcement. The teacher of the art must be one who can 
distinguish minute changes in the performance of his 
pupils. He must be able to pick out some variation of the 
response which is in the direction of improvement de- 
sired, and must reinforce this rapidly if it is to be maxi- 
mally effective. Regardless of his own performance 
ability, he must be able to select those shades and nuances 
of the slight refinements in the performance his pupil 
makes which are to be strengthened, and those which 
should be extinguished when they occur. 
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When Voices Change 


An Experiment in Junior High School Music 


Frederick J. Swanson 


of all, the voice change is directly related to 

ual development. Voice mutation occurs because ot 

not time for the rapid growth in size and proportion of the larynx, 
in resulting from the effects of certain hormones appearing 
n the body as the male sex organs begin to function 

vriter had always assumed that this is common 

knowledge, but hi s been sometimes amused, or more 


dismayed, ; reaction of adults when this state 


Is made 
hest predictor of voice mutation is the develop 
nt of pubic hair. Signs of voice mutation typically 

at about stage three on the Davenport Scale,’ 

lly acquired before stage two, always by the time stage four 
awry. What bas been reached. Height and weight are only fairly 
thwart- Cependable predictors; a fat boy may be quite immature, 
Wl bovs’ @S may a tall one, while a short, thin boy may be quite 
ad Gad ature sexually, hence well into the stages of voice 

nutatior 


\nother hypothesis asserts that the voice change, if 
not anticipated with special vocal training, may be char- 
acterized by a rather sudden, radical change. The lower 
tones of the bass clef emerge rather suddenly, while the 

igher tones of the boy-voice are still produceable. It 1s 
he range of tones immediately above and below middle 

idee: Reali te that are the troublesome ones. In some cases, the tones 
Secale ar middle C cannot be produced at all; in other cases, 
sey these tones can be sung only by great effort, with a 
poems tendency for the voice to “crack,” to waver, or to be off 

pitch and unpleasant in quality. If the voice ‘change is 

nticipated and suitable vocal exercises are begun (e.g 

while the boy 1 


~ 


S in stages one or two on the Davenport 
cale), this awkward area need not go out of control and 
reaks” can be kept at a minimum. 


Hyrorneses are not good for much unless they are 
i tested and evaluated. So, for one year an entire eighth 


rade class in John Deere Junior High School, Moline, 
ols, was used to test the above hypotheses. The basic 


I 1hin 


plan was to use homogeneous grouping. Boys with simi- 


lar vocal problems were to be put in the same vocal classes, 
with no girls present; in other words, boys in stages four 
to 


has kept rec 
] 
| 


bov De 


ened to six were in one class, bovs in stages one to three in 
se hard ’ 
‘ lard to 


] 


) another class. We discovered this was easy to do, since 
1 during the j 


physical education classes alternated with music classes, 
| we simply worked out a deal with the boys’ physical 


ie preset 


[ ts the course of sexual development in 
rst is pre-pubescence: stages two through five rep- 
legrees of development in the pubescent period and 
pubescence. See Frank K. Shuttleworth, The Adolescent 

Al rial Atlas. (Monographs of the Society for Researcl 
Development, Volume XIV, No. 2, Serial No. 50, Evanst 
1961 
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B | salutes the Music Educators National Confer- 
M ence on the occasion of its Annual Convention 
and applauds the work and accomplishment of music educators 
everywhere. 

BML is especially proud of the BMI-affiliated composers, listed be- 
low. who are active in so many of our great educational institutions, 


Leste Bassett. University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Mich ERNEST KRENEK. . Visiting Professor, Princeton University 
Oberlin College. Oberlin, Ohio 


JAMES BEALE University of Washington, Seattle, Wash 
H. Merritts Lewts. University of Houston, Houston, Tex 


JOHN BECKER Barat College. Lake Forest, Ill ; 
NoRMAND Lockwoop. . University of Denver, Denver, Col 


UR BERGER Brandeis University, Waltham. Mass : : 
ANTONIO LORA Manhattan School of Music. 
\N BERLINSKI Jewish Theological Seminary New York. N. Y. 
* 
New York, N. Y .- 
Ortro LUENING Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Irban; . 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill Ropert McBript University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 
Bennington College. Bennington, Vt JAN MEYEROWITZ Brooklyn College, New York, N. Y 
Sweetbriar College. Sweetbriar, Va LAWRENCE Moss. . University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa Dika NEWLIN Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
Eastman School of Music LioNEL NOWAK Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 
Rochester, N. Y GEORGE Peart University of California, Davis, Cal. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn DANIEL PINKHAM New England Conservatory, 
Visiting Professor, University of Boston, Mass 
Hlinors. Urbana, Ill Paut Pisk University of Texas. Austin, Tex. 
University of Washington WALTER Piston. ..Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass. 
Seattle. Wash 
= QUINCY PORTER . Yale University. New Haven, Conn. 
Manhattan School of Music. 
New York y i GUNTHER SCHULLER Manhattan School of Music, 
— a New York, N. Y 
versity, Nev 1 N ' 
eran ew York Y WILLIAM SCHUMAN President, Juilliard School of Music, 
Florida State University New York, N. Y 
Tallahassee. Fla PauL SCHWARTZ Kenyon College. Gambion. Ohio 
rsity, New Haven, Conn ROGER SESSIONS Princeton University, Princeton, N. J 
ge. Northampton, Mass LEON STEIN DePaul University, Chicago, Ill 
University cf New Mexico SEYMOUR SHIFRIN. . University of California, Berkeley, Cal 
Albuquerque N. M . . . 
HALSEY STEVENS University of Southern California 
Jewish Theological Seminary. Los Angeles, Cal 
New York. N. ¥ ; 
GERALD STRANG Long Beach State College 
sity of Mississippi. Oxford, Miss Long Beach, Cal 
ina University, Bloomington, Ind VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY. .Columbia University, New York 


ird School of Music, New York, N. Y AURELIO DE LA VEGA. .San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, Cal 


University of Jacksonville 
Jacksonville, Fla JOHN VERRALI University of Washington, Seattle, Wash 


Visiting Professor, Eastman School HUGO WEISGALI Pennsylvania State University, 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y University Park, Pa 


‘ Sc N s 
1BRII University of California, Berkeley, Cal mt crab ogg lusi 


HOMER KELLER University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore “ 
. ee FRANK WIGGLESWORTH The New School for BM| 
ROBERT KELLY University of Illinois. Social Research, 
Urbana, Ill New York, N. Y. 


HARRISON KERR. . University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla JoserH Woop. . Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


EL_tis Konus University of Southern California, YeEHUDI WYNER. Jewish Theological Seminary, 


Los Angeles, Cal New York. N. Y /\\ 
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education teacher to group oul classes according t 


maturity.* 
Our first hunch had proved right. Boys in stages tout 
were all changing stage, some 


to six definitely in the 


quite drastically. Boys in stages one to three were not 
vocal control (except for one 


about 30 


experiencing any loss of 


case). Class sizes balanced well, witl singers 


per section 
Of course, class grouping was only the preliminary 
The urgent question was what to do with the boys now 
that they were organized. We wanted them to sing hap 
' them to get control 


frustration 


wante d 
minimum of 


pily and successfully; we 


of their new voices with a 

Reading skills acquired in the elementary schools were to 
be advanced to the bass-tenor idiom; part singing was 
to be enjoyed (the girls down the hall would be expect 
basses mixed 


ing some tenors and to be developed for 


chorus singing 
We started with 
thing like this 
Boys have f 
Boys’ voices « get deeper, richer, stronger, and move 
nto what we < he nor and You are about to 
be given a new , maybe a more beautiful voice, and a whole 


open up for you. But there is a pric« 
men. For 


he approach 


singing that girls do not 


problem in 
bass ranges 


ew kind of singing 
to pay, and all boys must pay it before they 


tL Pe become 
1 while you will not be able to 


voice, and In 
That's 
boys’ 


handle this new 

to learn to sing all 

This is 

girls n't even going to know 
l ’ in and they 


over again 
strictly 


me ways you may have 
why you are separated from the 
business and the 


on until one day you 


girls 
what is going 
will be amazed 
it the new sounds they 

This approach paid off handsomely. Immediately ther: 
is interest, curiosity, a spark of eagerness, plus some 
assurance, as the boys looked about and saw a whole room 


full of age-mates and friends all 


apparently facing the 
same problem 

Then we sang less 
fered no difficulty, for 
But in 
six! We literally went back to first grade tone-matching 


eryt by rote as we trie 


mature 
still 
bovs in 


group, this ot 


voices were under contr 


what sad estate were the four to 


Stages 


awhile—no books and ev | 1 


ing 


to find those elusive pitches. We 


quickly discovered that 
\ to fourth space G (bass clet 
beyond that voices 


invthing from first space 
could be handled by many of the class; 
ciphered, went off-key So we 


cracked, transposed 


(Catsson Song and Marine’s Hymn, for instance. to the 
key of A-flat). And I learned to blow the pitch pipe six 
holes from the right one! When 


amazed us to discover how few men’s songs lie 


we could not find songs 
within 


+] 


e range of less than an octave), we manufactured tunes 


simple, trite but singable. And soon there were enoug! 
voices under control to carry on; each day a few more 
found 
By mid-October they were singing, happily, 


DOYS their new voices and assurance increased 


assuredly, 
with at least passable musical quality. Visitors began to 
the principal, dean of boys, classroom teachers 

wondering where these new sounds were coming from in 


a junior high school. 


pop in 


\s visitors appeared, so did a sense 
of pride and esprit de corps among the boys. 

Ustnc THE ANALOGY of developing skills in sports, 
we sold the boys on the idea that “setting up exercises” 
would develop control and increase ability. So it seemed 
appropriate to vocalize, and to introduce other sports 


approaches : 


*The grouping was done with the use of the photographs found in 


Shuttleworth op. cit pp 27 
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Breathing exercises Any swimmer or ru needs good 
athing habits to sustain him.’ 

uxed, open throat Any batter 

s and arpeggios to mcrease 


rease is distance.’ 


needs a relaxed swing.” 


range. “Any golfer needs to 


wel formation and focus of Any basketball player has 


his aim for the 


¢ 


basket 


improve 


[hen cautiously we approached the problem of head 
tones (falsetto) and working down across the break.* 
Results were hilarious at first. Many fellows had already 
with others, all that remained was 
But 


eagerness, and not very much self-consciousness (Wasn't 


ist their bovs’ voices: 


thin, quavering squeak there were interest and 


the next guy having the same trouble’). One by one a 
few of the boys found a falsetto tone somewhere in the 
clef range. A few boys never did sing a passable 
falsetto tone; apparently we late. With the 
we slowly worked down, approaching the shaky 
C area. Voices thinned out to nothing o1 
A few crossed the barrier. 


were too 


“cracked”’ 
into a tone a full octave below 
shifted (clumsily and noisily, it is true) into their bass 
voices and continued down the scale. Success and assur 
ince increased this facility (progress was oh, so slow), 
ind one by one some of the boys found they could “cross 
ver” and the lost areas of their voices were being 
regained. 

In the less mature groups, where there were no bass 
we worked from the treble clef down into the bass 


and 


tones, 
clef gradually to a low G, then an F, and soon to E 
D. Here the intent was to never let a “break’’ develop, 
but to keep control of treble tones as the bass tones 
emerged. During the school year, normal physical growth 
went on and boys became more mature, larynxes grew 
ind the lower tones began to be heard. It is noteworthy 
that only two boys actually developed a loss of tones 
round middle C. Many developed an uncertainty of con 


trol for a time, but as light, soft singing was encouraged, 


this uncertainty was never a source of annovance or fi us 


We 


Popular singers 


liste ned. listened to recordings ot 


singers, 
first, then concert 
‘Listen to 
way this 


‘Note 


w easy it is to understand this fellow’s words.” “Now 


male 
‘Notice the control of this crooner.” 
resonance of this TV artist.”’ “Hear the 
approaches and sustains his higher tones.” 


came 


hoys, you try it 
Or “Here is a song you may be singing one day 


but in this key.” 
This 
song is a favorite of baritones.” ‘‘Here is a famous bass 


song that audiences always like.” “This composition is 


just made for a good 


identify the boy with the singer or the song 


tenor voice.’ Always we sought to 


We kept records and files. 
improvement from day to day 
supplemented by a tape recording, verified his achieve 
Physical data were recorded. By the end of the 
year each boy could note his progress and take pride 
in the changes that had occurred 


Each boy noted hts own 
A periodic voice check, 


ments 


We read new music. 
the elementary schools; the skills were there, ready to be 
transferred. An explanation of the bass clef, a look at the 
newness of the positions of flats and sharps, a song with 
simple rhythm patterns and scale-wise progressions 


These boys had read music in 


‘For a description of this technique and the theory behind it, see 


Duncan McKenzie, Training the Boys’ Changing Voice, p. 39. New 
Brunswick (New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1956.) 
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WE SUCCESSFUL in our teaching? Enthusiasm 
ntense interest can tend to bias judgments, so w 
| out the most objective measurements possible 
First of all, remembering our original problem, we 
tched registration for elective music in the ninth grade 
of our eighty-four boys signed up. That was 
{—more than double the number in any of th 


years previous. The most capable went into a mixed 


ul 


r more went into an all-boy class t 
] 


twenty-fou 
jue the work begun in the eighth grade 
nother measure we applied was to compare vocal 
ypment. Across town there was another junior high 
registet \ | where classes had proceeded as in previous years, 
he bass o1 xed, heter yweneous basis. We checked voices i1 
learned _ the fall and in the spring. Then we counted the tones that 
loud, boy could sing easily. Table I shows what we found 
1 will note that in every one of the four areas where 


1 increase the control of the voice, more boys it 


co ad 


} 


e experimental class gained, and they gained more 
on the average, than did the boys in the contro 


I 


vh 


] . 
sang in mixed classes 


ROM SEPTEMBER TO MAY 


Di ference 


ore experimental boy 
of 4.1 se 


ne iverage 


tones more 


experimental boy 
ned average of 1.3 se 
re 
ore experimental boy 
| f 9 


aine< average Ol 


i-tones more 


vocal skill was not enough, valuable though that 
So we measured the boys’ attitudes toward musi 
e guidance of an able, experienced test con 
structor (Julian Stanley of the University of Wisconsin), 
titude scale was constructed and checked for validity 
ibility. Answered anonymously (to reduce bias 
ighth graders, once in the fall and again in the 
ig, these instruments enabled us to compare the 
groups. Table II gives the results 


at 
reli 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN SCORES ON 
riITUDE SCALE OF VARIOUS GROUPS 
and rWEEN SEPTEMBER AND MAY 


meeting, 


baritone 
flat) ; de epel 


“third above 
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CHORAL SINGING... 











POP TUNE SWINGING! 














INSPIRING TIMES! 











KINDERGARTEN RHYMES... 


learning is so lively 





with The LOWREY! 


Not only the music students love The Lowrey. Everyone 
is fascinated by its excitingly realistic instrumental 
sounds. And, of course, you will be delighted by the 
fact that its versatility suits it to any occasion. 
Conveniently, Lowrey spinets are easily moved from 
room to room and from floor to floor. They have to be, 
because they are so much in demand. In schools, churches 
and institutions, from coast to coast, Lowrey organs 
are aiding in almost every kind of educational activity. 
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See and play The Lowrey now at your nearby Lowrey 
Organ Studio (listed in the Yellow Pages), or phone to 
have one brought to you. You’ll enjoy it from the start! 
The Lowrey Organ Company, 7373 N. Cicero, Lincoln- 
wood, Chicage 46, Illinois. 


GI THE LOWREY ORGAN 


Its patented and exclusive features make the difference 
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Apparently some changes in the attitudes towards 
music of our experimental boys took place between Sep- 
and May, while the boys in the control school, if 
regressed. It also appears that the boys in the 
experimental groups had pulled 
classmates, while the difference between girls and boys 


control school increased 


tember 
anything, 
up closer to their girl 


in the 
We nap nor emphasized the acquisition of knowledge 

tly in the experimental classes. We felt that our 
on the problem of the changing 


very eTrea 
first emphasis was to be 
voice and that any increase in knowledge of musical nota- 
tion, sight criticism 
incidental. Nevertheless we measured the knowledge out- 
test in September and 


reading, information or would be 


comes tor fiving in objective 


Mav. The results are tabulated here 


agall 


TABLE Ill COMPARISONS OF MEAN SCORES ON 
THE KNOWLEDGE TEST OF VARIOUS GROUPS 
BETWEEN SEPTEMBER AND MAY 


It appears that the experimental boys started out 
boys and decidedly below the 


slightly below the control 
the fall. By spring these boys in the experimental 

boys in the control school, and 
a small amount below the girls. In fact, the 
students who seem to 


id surpassed the 


were only 


} ] 


boys were the only 


iddition 


experimental 


have acquired an knowledge during this spe- 


1 sit ; "mT 
resuitsS Of OUI 


that the en- 
uraging, and our hypotheses are defensible. More boys 


experiment are 


wanting to continue in skill in handling the 


music, more 


singing voices, a better attitude toward music in general 
and more knowledge acquired—all these make us think 
that we are on the track. 

Can any teacher use this approach to teaching boys 
nusic im junior high school? Will this work in other 
schools? With other boys of this age? 

The answers are “of course.” If a teacher feels that it 
is important to have basses and tenors as well as sopranos 
and altos; if a teacher realizes that the adolescent male 
s just as responsive to music as anybody else, and that 
underneath an air of bravado or assumed indifference he 
is just as eager to perform well, achieve results and 
participate in a successful group as his schoolmates; if 
a teacher has some little knowledge of singing techniques 
ind understands matters of range, breath control and 
register; if a teacher is willing to look around for suit- 
ible songs, recordings and maybe even make up a few; 
most of all, if a teacher is willing to try something new, 
ipproach a situation with an open mind, not insist that 
a given class must sing a certain song in a certain key 
on a certain day because that is what the course of study 
says must happen. 

[he rewards can be stupendous. Musically it may go 
slowly; after all, tone matching of the first-grade level 
means music of a pretty elementary sort—although there 
may evolve a great pleasure in the fragile out-of-this- 
world tone quality possible in these immature deepening 
voices. But emotionally there is a satisfaction to be de- 
rived from a roomful of young boys—eager, loyal, re- 
sponsive to discipline and channeling their high spirits 
into a team-project. Psychologically there is a satisfac- 
tion in piercing through the false outer-shell of these 
young adolescents and in discovering that they are really 
uncertain, awkward, somewhat scared boys who would 
like to be young men but don’t quite know how and 
would like to have somebody help them—if it can be 
done without loss of face. 

What a wonderful resource for school public relations 
when forty or fifty young “colts” standing at attention, 
with faces scrubbed, hair slicked back and fresh white 
shirt and tie instead of sloppy jeans and T-shirt, produce 
the deep bass tones or floating tenor notes that announce 
their crossing over into young manhood. What parent or 
teacher will not feel a tug of emotion? 





MORE UNESCO REMINISCENCES. Music in international re- 
lations was basic in the 1959 theme of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. Among those who participated in the 
seventh national conference at Denver and broke bread together 
at the music panel dinner were: Carleton Sprague Smith, head 
of the Brazilian Institute, New York University; composers 
Aurelio de la Vega, Norman Dello Joio, Morton Gould and Gail 
G. Kubik; Alfred Luper, University of Iowa, Iowa City; Carlos 
Chavez, Composer; Saul Caston, Conductor; Guillermo Espinosa, 
Conductor; William Grant Still, Composer; Herman Finkelstein, 
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legal counsel, American Society for Composers, Authors and 
Publishers; Arthur Vogel, chief, Cultural Operations Division, 
United States Information Agency; Oliver Daniel, Broadcast 
Music, Inc.; Julius Fleischman, National Commission consultant. 
Chairman of the music panel was Howard Hanson, director, East- 
man School of Music, who is president of the National Music 
Council. Vice chairman was Vanett Lawler, executive secretary, 
Music Educators National Conference, who is secretary-treasurer 
of the International Society for Music Education. (See other 
Denver UNESCO “reminiscence” pictures in this issue.) 
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‘a Sumiman of Sthirmer -* 
Recent Publications 


eo Ef he Musi: Educator 
e 9 . Ome) 
For Various Instruments 
SOLOS FOR THE VIOLA PLAYER with Piano Accompaniment. Selected and Edited by Paul Doktor. 
includes J. S. Bach, K. P. E. Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, d’Hervelois, von Dittersdorf, Handel, 
Marais, Mehul, Mozart, Schubert and Wolf and some American folk songs and Spirituals. 2.50 
SOLOS FOR THE CELLO PLAYER with Piano Accompaniment. Selected and Edited by Otto Deri. 


The 17 pieces contained in this volume present material on the intermediate level. Composers 
include Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy, Faure, von Gluck, Handel, Mozart and others. 2.50 


FORTY LITTLE PIECES IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER FOR BEGINNER FLUTISTS—Transcribed and 
adapted for Flute and Piano by Louis Moyse. Includes Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Schumann. 1.50 
ALBUM OF SONATINAS FOR YOUNG FLUTISTS—Transcribed and adapted for Flute and Piano 
by Louis Moyse. In progressive order. Sonatinas by Clementi, Kuhlau, J. C. Bach, Beethoven, 
Telemann, Mozart and Schubert. 2.50 
CONCERTO FOR CLARINET (K.622)— Mozart. Reduction for Bb Clarinet and Piano by Eric Simon. 
For the first time in Schirmer’s famous Library of Musical Classics. (Lib. 1792) 2.00 


ROMANTICS FOR THE CLARINET — Selected and edited for Bb Clarinet and Piano by Eric Simon. 
The arranger has chosen 14 compositions from the 19th century non-operatic literature. None 
of the selected works are cut or simplified but are used in their original form; only pieces that 
are not long or difficult have been used Each 1.50 








For Brass Sextet 


CHANTY — Bloch (from ‘‘Poems of the Sea’’). Transcribed for Brass Sextet by R. W. Landes. 
Score and Set of Parts 2.00 


LORD’S PRAYER — Malotte. Arranged for Brass Sextet by Walter Beeler. 
Score and Parts 1.75 Score .50 Parts, each .25 


For Band 


ALL IN THE APRIL EVENING — Roberton 

Arranged by Walter Beeler for band alone, or with soprano or tenor solo, or with mixed chorus 
(Oct.8100). This lovely work has been one of the most popular choral publications for many 
years. The publication of an arrangement for band which can be played as a band piece or as 
accompaniment to the chorus should be welcomed by the many admirers of this outstanding 
composition. 

Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 9.00 Condensed Score 1.50 Extra parts, each .60 


CAPRIOL SUITE—Peter Warlock 

Capriol Suite has been performed by symphony orchestras all over the world. It is a setting of old 

English dances based on music written in 1588. Walter Beeler’s brilliant band setting provides 

bands with a stirring, first-class concert piece. 

Full Band 12.00 Symphonic Band 17.00 Full Score 5.00 Condensed Score 1.50 
Extra parts, each .50 


THE OMNIPOTENCE — Franz Schubert 

Arranged by John Molnar for band alone or with mixed chorus (Oct.4346). Schubert’s Omnip- 

otence is one of the great choral works of all time. Mr. Moinar’s accompaniment for band was 

first performed with a massed chorus by the Tennessee All-State Chorus and Band in Memphis. 

Full Band 8.00 Symphonic Band 12.00 Full Score 2.50 Condensed Score 1.50 
Extra parts, each .75 


CANDIDE OVERTURE — Leonard Bernstein 

Leonard Bernstein's Candide Overture in its original version for orchestra, a hit with orchestras 
everywhere, now published for band arranged by Walter Beeler. This new version of the famous 
piece will be premiered at the 1960 MENC Convention. 

Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 9.00 Condensed Score 1.50 Extra parts, each .60 





Announcing the coming publication of a new instruction method! 


“PLAY AWAY” by WALTER BEELER 
Each page a tune—each page a complete lesson. Published in four books and 
available in Spring, 1960. 
1— For TRUMPET-CORNET i1i—For FRENCH HORN, ALTO HORN, MELLOPHONE 
i1— For TROMBONE-BARITONE IV—For BBb, Eb TUBAS (SOUSAPHONES) 











Be sure to visit the Schirmer exhibit at the Atlantic City MENC Convention. 
|G. SCHIRMER 3 East 43rd Street. New York 17. N. Y. In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 
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Music Education and Creativity 


JUSTIN GRAY 


little song.' But 
realize that. all this is creation and 
tl advanced and 


iS important to 


it it has elementary 
supreme aspects—that it 1s an act 
that can be performed with greater 
competence and so is an 


OT IeSset 


He tactor in lite 


Pin QUESTION of why man 
ould individually ot 
receive value from constructing new 


rms in music 1s not an easy one to 


Cuestinel collectively 
unswer, yet it is one of vital impor 
tance. Stravinsky, in his Poetics of 
\/ustc? states, “We are living at a 
time when the status of man is un 

ing profound upheavals. Mod 


ergo 


ern man is progressively losing his 
values and his 
sense of proportions (there is) 
1. refusal to acknowledge the truth 
and the laws that proceed there 
from, laws that we have called 
fundamental.” We, then, according 
to this great creative artist, need to 
it this “truth” in the domain 
if music. This writer believes that 
unless there ts this seeking out of 
values, then music cannot justify its 
Stravinsky also defines 
music thus: “Its 


understanding of 


the teacher 


' 
} inter 
my ' cl ‘ 
eek Ol 


existence 


1 
} 


the meaning of 
essential aim is to promote a com 
munion, a union of man with his 
fellow man and with the Supreme 
Chis “truth” then is related 
communicating 


Being.’ 
to a better means of 

r individual expressions of what 

h means to us, and what it has 
meant to others. It is a use of the 
imagination and intellectual powers 
to release a personal expression of 
important values. I believe that it 
ould just as easily be our ‘“‘re-crea- 
another mind’s idea as it 


tot oT 


is definition if 


, uld be our own expression of an 
appiv only ° , 

new torm. This also means 
se, as in the 


vers M il 1s 
l's creative examples of 

ns oices and musi see the record 
Music by Carl Orff and 

Keetmar Ange rd Album 


r Childretr 
B 
Str insky or Vust 


av lg f tics 
Translated by Knodel & Dah!. Cambridge 
Harvard University Press), 1947 


*Mueller, John H Music and Educatior 
\ Sociological Approach.” Basic Concepts in 
Music Education, The Fifty-seventh Year 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press 1958, p. 104 


that there is the potential for crea- 
tivity at some level in all of us. 
Creativity then, becomes a basic 
need of mankind if achievement in 
any form is to be gained. Mueller 
states, “Creativity is not alone an 
artistic problem; it is a problem of 
human nature and human powers in 
all realms of intellectual endeavor.’”* 
Note that creativity as a problem in 
human endeavor means that if we 
progress—to achieve—we 
need to seek out and to create means 
of communicating what is for each 
of us important to our existence. 
hen creativity becomes really the 
goal or desired end of all musical 
activity. We need to learn this lan- 
guage of sound so as to best express 
our individual creative needs. Crea- 
tivity cannot be restricted to seg- 
mented portions of musical en- 
deavor, but must become a basic 
part of all musical experience—it 1s 
the reason for music’s existence 


are to 


Wirn rais 1 MIND, one can 
proceed to analyze our present situa- 
tion in the schools with respect to 
creativity. The general tendency in 
the teaching of music in the public 
schools today has been twofold in 
my opinion—one has been to do 
away with or at least to minimize 
a set of values or standards and the 
other has been to create ideal social 
rather than ideal musical situations. 
The emphasis on “life adjustment,” 
on catering to the child’s desires 
rather than the intellect’s needs, 
does not promote the development 
of values or goals, and the social 
aspect of large musical organizations 

in most instances the sole music 
taught in the high school) tends to 
defeat possibilities for 
individual creative growth. The 
music teacher in today’s school 
situation has frequently come up 
through an education which has 
stressed enjoyment without combin- 
ing this enjoyment with achieve- 
ment. And I believe it is clear that 
without achievement, creativity can- 
not be a means for musical growth. 
If this is true, then music education 
can have very little meaning until 


completely 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE SIXTY-TWO 
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In Concert 
ARMANDO 


GHITALLA 
of the 


Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


Carnegie 
Recital Hall 





March 27, 1960 


ew 





Mr. Ghitalla plays the Martin Custom Committee Trumpet 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Name 


Address 





Eart Bates, Solo Clarinetist, St. Louis Symphony, 

sent the following unsolicited letter to Leblanc: 

“J was amazed when I played the Normandy Reso-Tone for the 

first time!The intonation, response and tone quality were 

superb. Knowing the importance of these qualities for the progress 
of my students, | always recommend the Reso-Tone for my 

beginners. After all, it’s essential that they start on an 

instrument that is correct. Without a doubt, the Normandy Reso-Tone 


is the finest clarinet made in America, regardless of price! 


oe oo wn wn ow ww wwe we ---4 





~ 


Body Material 
Barrel, body, bell 
made of strongest, 
most stable material 
ever devised. 


> 


20am 
i 


Jump Keys 
Help prevent “bub- 
bling”; prolong pad 
life. Side trill keys 
with separate post 
mountings. 


Flare-Cut Tone Holes 
Permit use of small- 
er, easy-to-cover 
tone holes. Helps 
prevent squeaking. 


Power-Forged Keys 
The costliest, 
strongest, precision 


made keys. 











that first clarinet! Rather an overwhelming experience, too, for a ten-year old. These young- 

RESO-TONE, the only clarinet in its price range that 
incorporates the same superior acoustical and musical design used in costly artist instruments. This design provides 
an evenly balanced scale, proper concentration of sound and enough “resistance” to encourage the player to develop 


It happens only once 
sters have just discovered the finest clarinet made in America 


his embouchure and thus aequire proper control. 

For you, the instructor, Normandy Reso-Tones make your job just a little easier, your student's progress a lot faster, 
the results more rewarding. Right from the start a Reso-Tone teaches correct ear training, correct playing habits and 
the proper concept of a fine instrument’s flexibility, dynamic range and control. It actually helps school musicians 
acquire a good basic technique and prepares them for graduation to a fine wood instrument. There are no real short 
cuts in becoming an accomplished musician. In order for a student to become an artist, he must be a student first! 
The superiority of Reso-Tone’s mechanical features over ordinary “student grade” clarinets is truly amazing — and 
easily demonstrated: durable, stable body material; jump keys; flare-cut tone holes; power-forged keys; long lever 
trill guard; separate post mountings, throat G# and A keys: separate post mountings, trill keys; smaller tone holes; 


extra post for Ab/Eb key; flat springs on A key; engraved trade mark. 


Model 14 Normandy “Reso-Tone’’: $134.50 j 
Model 14-V Normandy “Reso”; $125.00 ; 


For Those Who Seek Beauty and Expression Through Music 








a th “Si 


Hymns 
in 





instrumental 
arrangements 


of favorite hymns and 
gospel songs 
arranged by James Boersma 
I ps can add a wide range 
t repertoire 
gements of 
t not mere 


n book 


Get 
mast 
pa 





Order today—All parts oa piano 75« 
each, postage paid. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
179 Ninth St. 


Winona Lake, Indiana 





Books Now Available 
3 parts each for 

Brass or String 
Bass, Pt. 4 
Cello. Pt. 4 
Cello or Baritone 
(Bass Clef), Pt. 5 
8 Tenor Sax or 
Baritone (Treble 
clef), Pt. § 
Violin A 
Violin 8 


Violin C 
Flute 
st Bh Clarinet 
2nd or 3rd Bb e 
Clarinet 
All books above 75¢ each 
Piano-Organ Accompaniment—$1.50 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
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the teachers who go into our schools 
are trained themselves in the pro- 
gressive values of musical creativity, 
growth and understanding 

Our teacher training 
improved by setting up a 


values 


programs 
could be 
progressive organization of 
in music and then by proceeding to 
show each student how to realize 
these through imaginative 
creativity. In theory 
through a 


values 
thought and 
courses, this can occur 
good balance of progressive imita- 
“free flight” 


sign to watch for is when progress 


tion and The danger 
appears to stop, because this means 
that creativity, which by its very 
nature means to go forward seeking 
new forms, has ceased to function 
[he fact that for years harmony 
training has begun and ended with a 
befuddled 
Bach chorales is a serious danger 


slightly knowledge of 
sign. If the joining point between 
past and present cultures is never 
reached then the “pre-existent”’ ma 
terial is useless. 

In history and literature courses, 
we should be continually aware of 
the fact that we are studying the 
creative process in others to better 
enable us to realize our own poten- 
tial. Each generation must learn the 
truths of the past all over again 
we all start at the same place and 
achieve only through our incorpora 
tion of the imaginative intellects of 
the past with our own. We com- 
municate with the past by listening 
to its music and reading its words 
ind comprehending its ideas 


Au 


contribute to the ability 


KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC Can 


to creatively 


express oneself in performance. 
Performance can very effectively 
range from simple imitation, to re- 
creation, to a vivid production of 
new forms and ideas. The great 
teacher is the one who can con- 
stantly stimulate all these perform- 
ance areas by coupling them with 
original thought and a free-roving 
imagination. 

“We ought to present the finest 
of traditional music, but with the 
greatest of care, always explaining 
that it is mot a substitute for that 
most glorious of art experiences, 
our own creation, out of our own 
needs, in our own symbols. ... We 
must let the student know he is the 
creator of his own music culture and 
the guardian of the totality of musi- 
cal expression; that through his 
small share as a performer, listener, 
composer of struggling tentative 
pieces, he is contributing to a vital 
result; that the greatest of musical 
works is only the sum or sublima- 
tion of the out-reaching wish of the 
many and that, through his own 
creative struggle on whatever small 
plane it must exist, the meaning of 
the future part, be re- 
vealed”’.4 


will, in 


‘McKay, George Frederick. “The Range 
of Musical Experience.” op. cit., p. 139 


[Mr. Gray is presently head of the musi 
education department at Biola College in 
La Mirada, California, while completing 
work for his doctorate at the University 
of Southern California. A life member of 
VENC, Mr. Gray is also a charter mem- 
her of the College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association, and served twice as 
hairman of the CBDNA_ Northwest 
Dizision.| 


——SEE EE 


ADD UNESCO REMINISCENCES: Denver, Colorado, citizens demonstrated that on 
are international-minded in spirit and in fact when they entertained the Sevent 

National Conference of the United States National Commission for UNESCO (1959). 
Even the local merchants joined in the recognition. Charles E. Wells Music Company 
had a colorful window display which attracted much attention from delegates, visitors 


and home folk. 
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BUFFETS 
__ FOR THE 
| PROFESSIONA 


Members of the Cleveland Symphony on a visit to BUFFET 


James Rettew Alfred Zetzer Silfies Robt, C. Marcellus 
lot Solo Clarinetist 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC METROPOLITAN OPERA 
PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY DETROIT SYMPHONY | ; 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC “4 PaRi®” 
HOUSTON SYMPHONY NEW ORLEANS PHILHARMONIC 

BALTIMORE SYMPHONY PORTLAND SYMPHONY 


DIVISION OF CARL FISCHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ©O., INC. 


USED BY MORE THAN 85% OF THE WORLD’S GREAT ARTISTS 
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Readers’ Theatre Approach to Opera 


James R. Anthony and Eugene T. Conley 


(‘‘We Are Equal’) mirror the text 
\lso illustrated is the way Mozart 
shapes a melody to emphasize 
L.eporello’s cowardice in Don Gio 
vanni; or the way Mozart uses wide 
melodic leaps and short, ejaculatory 
phrases to express the anger of 
Dona Elvira. The masculine vigor 
of the music Mozart gives Don 
Giovanni, who never has time for a 
cadenza, is contrasted with the ele- 
t. fer 


val inine music of Don Ox 


v10 


nn 
] HE FUNCTION of humor in the 

The shaving scene from ( peralogues is of psychological im 
‘The Barber of Seville” portance. It is used as a direct means 
of communication with an audience 

whose initial reactions might bordet 

hostility or indifference. The per 

formers do not treat opera as some 

thing sacrosanct, to be approached 

only with awe and reverence. At the 
same time, humor is not used to 
eprecate opera, and is employed 

with discretion in such tragedies as 
‘igoletto and Aida. Some of the 

ifferences between the operati 

edium and legitimate theatre can 

be sharply delineated by humor. The 
\ddio” duet from Rigoletto is a 

ise in point. In realistic drama thi 

luke would leave Gilda as soon as 

e thought he heard Rigoletto re 

turning. Verdi treats this as a classic 


opportunity for a breathless parting 


} +) ‘ 


et. It lear to the audience tha 


(Jperaliogur 
e audi 
which 
ozart and 
remarkable 
audience 1s 
ontrasts 1n 


powerful 
A scene from 
, “The Magic Flute” 
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What's that again— 
about students not being able 
to afford a Selmer instrument? 


a Selmer 


rod F- 1 | a 1-1 | 


Pe Salita 


_$- > Ceol olalolal — 


PPS stiitay 


trumpet 


Most students buy their instruments on the 18-month payment plan. Here you 
see the few pennies difference per day for which a student can own a Selmer, 
compared with the average cost per day for all ‘‘first-line’’ instruments. Buying 
a Selmer is hardly a burden for any student or parent, is it? Particularly when 
the little difference in cost buys the best. And lower maintenance, higher re- 
sale actually make a Selmer cost less in the long run. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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The instrument, too, 
is a teacher! 








C Joe builders of the complete range 


of open pipe voices —the name to remember in flutes, 
piccolos, alto flutes, Ep soprano flutes 


W. T. ARMSTRONG CO., INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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che Duke would most certainly be 
discovered should he linger to sing 
a duet. This is a good example of 
the “arrested motion” concept so 
essential to opera. 

In a comedy such as The Barber 
of Seville, the Operalogue uses the 
topical 


well known precedent of 


allusion. For a performance at a 
army base, Lindoro becomes 
fc instead of a “student”. Army 
slang and situations peculiar to mili 
tary life are incorporated into the 
basic framework of the Beaumar- 
chais story. The same opera became 
a vehicle for exploiting the problems 
of school administrators at a recent 
state meeting. 

Experience has shown that the 
most direct communication device 
for any performance is that of audi- 
ence participation. The treatment of 
the opening scene of Don Giovann 
remains the same whether we are 
performing for the Cattle Growers 
Association or the Philological So- 
ciety. A volunteer from the audience 
is asked to play the role of Donna 
Anna. It is explained that the angry 
Donna Anna has but eight measures 
of “running” music to chase Don 
Giovanni on to the center stage. In 
addition, she must not be too breath 
less, or she will have difficulty in 

demanding opening 
eight 


singing her 
lines. In_ these measures 
Mozart is as much stage director as 
composer. The critical timing neces 
sary for a singing actor is thus 
dramatized. Another volunteer plays 
the Commandant and demonstrates 
in a similar fashion the controlling 
musical factor of a_ ten-measure 
duel. Don Giovanni’s administering 
“coup de grace” on a “pain- 

’ diminished seventh chord gives 
chance to teach the willing (?) 
lunteer how to execute an operatic 
he audience becomes increas- 
ngly ; importance of 
music in dictating stage action. The 
Commandant, while waiting to fall 
on a diminished seventh chord, has 


aware of the 


insight into music’s descrip- 
tive powers 
The Operalogue is an excellent 


introduction to opera in the public 


schools. Months in advance, mime 
ographed copies of selected choral 
parts of the opera to be performed 
are sent to the conductor of the 
school’s chorus. The choral music of 
most standard operas poses few 
problems for the average high school 
The chorus members are 


grou] 
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shown their simple stage movements 
as an actual part of some perform- 
ances. The first scene of The Barber 
of Seville seems tailor-made for 
this treatment. The opening Piano, 
pianissimo is veritable tiptoe music, 
and offers a chance to re-emphasize 
the importance of music in deter- 
mining stage action. 


nn 
Tue Operatocue format has 
been kept as flexible as possible. The 
entire cast is used for on-campus 
performances early in the Fall. This 
is in no way a “production”, The 
informality, the lack of scenery and 
costumes, the simple staging give 
the Operalogue considerable mo- 
bility and prevent it from duplicat 
ing the work of the opera workshop. 
he basic structure can then be 
altered to fit the needs of the audi- 
ence, travel, budgets, etc. By using 
the chorus and voice classes, Rigo- 
etto was performed with a cast of 
sixty. Yet Rigoletto, without sacri- 
ficing its dramatic unity, can be 
presented with a cast of two: the 
baritone and pianist. For this latter 
performance, a tape recording of 
the Duke’s La Donna é Mobile is 
used at the opera’s dénouement. 
Last year the Operalogue traveled 
south of the border to the Univer- 
sity of Sonora at Hermosillo. Here 
Rigoletto was performed in Italian 
with Renato Rosaldo, the chairman 
of the Romance Language Depart- 
ment at the University of Arizona, 
supplying a simultaneous Spanish 
translation of the narration. It was 
undoubtedly the first time that many 
in this Sonoran city had ever seen 
an operatic performance, and their 
spontaneous reactions would glad- 
den the heart of any performer. 


After five years of trial and error, 
the Operalogue is felt to be fulfilling 
an important need. It is helping to 
break down deeply rooted prejudices 
against opera. Without diluting the 
essential musico-dramatic truths of 
the medium, it attempts to cut 
through the artificially imposed 
“mystique” of opera and reveal it as 
something that can be understood 
and enjoyed. It may be considered 
as one antidote for the misplaced 
emphasis on audience antics and 
allure at the Metropolitan, the exag- 
gerated rivalries between singers, 
the publicity-conscious flairs of tem- 
perament and the myth of European 
superiority. 





The instrument, too, 
is a teacher—facts 
to consider when choosing 
a flute... 


t the drafting board, as in 
music, the only way to teach precision 
and pride of accomplishment is with 
quality equipment. That's why you'll 
usually find only the best instruments 
in today’s mechanical drawing classes 
— names such as Dietzgen, K&E and 
Post, names that expert draftsmen 
have learned to trust implicitly over 
the years. 


It is no different in music. Unless 
an instrument is built to proper stand- 
ards of tuning and intonation, unless 
it can be depended on to remain in 
regulation, it is not a musical instru- 
ment in the truest sense. Like an in- 
accurately matle T-square, or a cheap 
set of tools, it can only prove a source 
of discouragement to the student who 
seeks to advance. The instrument, too, 
is a teacher! 


Among the makers of flutes for 
school use, the Armstrong name has 
stood the test of time — for excellence 
of construction, beauty of tone and 
proper tuning. Teachers who place 
quality and value over all other con- 
siderations consistently recommend 
Armstrongs. 


= 


MUSIC EDUCATORS are cordi- 
ally invited to subscribe to Arm- 
strong’s new free magazine Flute 
Form, devoted entirely to the flute 
and flute playing. Please mention 
school name and address, also 
teaching position. Students may 
obtain single copies direct from 
their dealer or by writing: 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Organizing a Community Chorus 


Gordon Myers 


THIS ARTICLE suggests how the 
teacher can help people in the 
community to start a singing group 
—rather than trying to do the 
whole job himself. It outlines the 
important steps that can be taken 
in the first three organizational 
meetings, and other procedures 
which have been successful, 


1use cor 
re formula for 


wort T 


ordings or li of record 
ioral works of all sizes and 
ich a file, compiled durin; 
odd moments, may prove 


gold mine during some tu 


noment, that 


been asked to helt 


form 
First, take stock of the mu 
rroups already existing in yout 
nmunity as a possible nucleus—a 


e or more churcl 


nusic clubs, theatre groups, 


Consider the forme embers ot 
school chorus or clee 


ubs, for if they love to sing enough 


ur high 


ter graduation t join a com 


chorus. vou can be sure vou 


success 


called of 

Chat first 

ell planned in 
possible, place in 
mn present ; 
including the 


to be cov 


a ther the com 
support a singing group 
n matters of finance and attendance 
2. If the answer is consider all 
e people present at the first meeting as 
executive committee pre terr 
Discuss and decid hat the gen 
usical objectives are to be: What 
works will you perform—major 
smaller but vorks. or 
1 lighter nature 
Try to decide on a name for yout 
ganization, at least a temporary, work 
g name—one that, in part, describes 
| objectives 
yr 


aa 5. Discuss the soliciting 


support for 

f ; ; : 
r seven years, was 1¢ idea of a singing organization. Where 
ssic FM radio sta io businessmen, industrial firms, mer- 
s a Bachelor chants’ associations, the clergy, women’s 

ornell Col lubs, etc., fit in? 

Master’s de- . 7 — . 
Teachers Col- 6. Outline the broader objectives. Dis- 


cuss scope of membership; methods of 


nooser of severa 
+} 


; 


financial support for the group's expenses ; 
how many concerts a year, etc. 

7. Let a small committee of three or 
four ‘individuals be selected (including ar 
interested lawyer, if possible) to work out 
1 proposed set of simple rules and by 
laws, under which the group can function 

8. Encourage every member of the 
group to express his ideas, and to inquir¢ 
about the broad and major questions that 
vill arise. Suggest that outside opinions 
be sought. The answers to such inquiries 
among citizens will serve as a kind of 
barometer, measuring the possible su 
ess of the proposed project—in som 

uses, indicating upon what level the bulk 

organizational work should be done 


A flood of ideas will pour forth ai 
Be sure someone is on 
hand to jot them all down. Don't let 
any idea get away, even though it 
may be discarded later. Before your 
meeting breaks up, suggest that the 
committee should give thought to 


this meeting. 


whom they should like to see as of 
ficers of the new community chorus 
And, ¢ 


next meeting 


course, set a date for your 


+ 


meeting should be 
called to formulate a set of rules and 
bv-laws 


[he second 


The following may serve as a 
guide for constructing such an in 
strument appropriate for each local 
situation 

1. A short paragraph setting forth the 
bjectives and stating clearly the rea 
sons the group exists 

2. Decide on the number of concerts to 
be presented each year; whether tickets 
are to be sold; whether concerts should be 
idmission free, ete 

3}. Decide whether the group is to be 
ncorporated. As a nonprofit corporation, 
and after one year’s existence, any gifts 

r donations made to the chorus can be 
onsidered as tax deductible by the donor 

4. Let the by-laws state what kind of 
conductor is to be engaged; whether or 
not he is to be paid—and what amount 
Decide whether the conductor chooses the 
program to be rehearsed and performed 
or does the executive committee—or d 
they work together ? 

5. Establish a basis upon which mem- 
bers are solicited and accepted into mem- 
bership. Are auditions held? What are 
the standards set up for screening pros 
pective members ? 

6. Are members to pay dues? 

7. How are items such as music, robes, 
etc., to be paid for—by the chorus organ 
ization, or by the individual members ? 

8. Establish a policy covering the ac- 
tivities of publicity, promotion and adver- 
tising 
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Study of the classics 


Music after the game 


In solemn convocation 


Your school needs the HAMMOND ORGAN 


for music that goes from Bach 


to jazz...and back again 


THE PERSONALITY of a Hammond Organ’s 
music changes as easily as the organ itself 
rolls from classroom, to lunchroom, to 
assembly. 

One minute a Hammond is teaching 
the beauty of the classics . . . the next, 
playing music to dance by. Yet no mat- 
ter how much is asked of it, a Hammond 
performs with a day-to-day regularity 
and full-throated magnificence that en- 
dures for a lifetime. 


Mail these coupons today... 


Please send me your booklet telling 


how my school can raise money for 
an organ. 
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Hammond Harmonic Drawbars 


How is this Ham- 

mond magnificence 

achieved? Through 

exclusive Hammond 

Harmonic Drawbars 

that provide thousands of beautiful tones 
and tonal combinations tones no 
other organ can duplicate. 


Never Needs Tuning* 


Never any upkeep or “days off” for 
expensive tuning—Hammond is the only 


organ that can never go out of tune. 

Enjoy, too, the ease of learning to 
play the Hammond Organ, especially so 
for those who have had previous train- 
ing on the piano. The Hammond, taking 
little space, moves anywhere, plugs in 
like a lamp. 

How can you be assured of getting the 
right Hammond model for your school ? 
Mail one or all of the coupons below. 
Address Hammond Organ Company, 
4230 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


*Except the Pedal Solo Unit of Concert Model. 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


My school is interested in: 


[] Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ 


~ 
| Hearing a free organ concert. 


Name 
Schoo 


Address 


Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


[_] Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models ot the 
Hammond Organ. 


Name 
Schoo 
Address 
City & Zone 


County & State 
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AN 
HONEST 
VIOLIN 
SOLD AT 
AN 
HONEST 
PRICE 


Your talent 
deserves 

the best violin 
you can buy— 
a Roth— 
exquisitely 
crafted 

fo give you 
wonderful 
tone and 

Old Master 
performance! 


FREE COPY 


of the New 
STRING TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Yours for the asking! 


ROTH, In 


CLEVELAND 15. OHIO 


SCHERL & 


27645 PROSPECT AVE 





). Establish a policy covering the status 
of patrons, donors, supporters, friends, 
associate members—call them what you 
like. If people give money, their names 
should be listed on the program and they 
should get something in return for ther 
donations—at least free tickets to the con 
certs! 

10. Make provisions for a list of prom 
inent names to be used as an advisory 
board. This board actually can be formed 
it later date. A carefully selected advisory 
hoard can lend prestige, distinction and 
lignity to the organization. This can be 
helpful in practical ways. Also it gives 
a certain stamp of approval that is help 

when gifts and donations are sought 


+ 

\t your third meeting, discuss as 
briefly as possible the rules and by 
laws written up by the small com 
mittee, and get them approved. Then 
discuss and vote on the name of the 
chorus. Next, let officers be ap 
pointed, pro-tem, for your organ 
ization, until a more democrati 
election can be held—if the group 
feels an election is necessary 

At this point, your efforts ar 
taking shape! Now start the wheels 
moving. After discussion, appoint 


some committee heads who may 


comprise an executive council 


\genda for the rest of the third 
meeting might be 
l Let the committee which worked 
the rules and by-laws continue as a 
es and By-Laws Committee. Also let 
them proceed with a lawyer on incorpora 
tion 
Select at Operatng Comomiuttes 
hoose a conductor 
arrange a tentative program, estab 
details of procedure in auditioning 
sinwine members, set a first rehearsal 
ete 
} Let a Membership Commuttce be 
ormed to make plans for the campaign 
to recruit members for the group 
4 \ Ways and Means Commitice cat 
tart making plans for raising money 
The Executive Committee may have to 
lig down in their cwn pockets to get 


vhose first duty 1s to « 


ted.) 
The Committee on Publicity and 
romotion can begin with a modest news 
aper release, perhaps quoting from the 
first paragraph of the by-laws. Why the 
inging group; who is invited to join; if 
ossible some human-interest angles that 
city editors or reporters can help plan 

\ Concert Commititce might very 
e pre pared to recommend a place ") 
to perform. Part of this commit 
work could be arranging for a printer 


} 


} 


tickets, programs, mailing pieces, et 
hopefully to be done at printer's cost 
lhe action of these six committees 
launches you as an active. going 
neern 
+ 
\ committee or a membership of 
non-singing individuals can be of 
reat help in organizing and build 
a community 
chorus. For example, a committee 
to handle the baby-sitting problems 
of singing members can be of sub- 


continuance for 


stantial help. Non-singers can be of 
great value in any committee re 
sponsibility. 

Some business firms spend large 
sums annually for seasonal gifts 
ballpoint pens, ash trays, etc. Such 
organizations may be sold on the 
idea of sponsoring the chorus on a 
radio or TV program of Christmas 
carols. Or perhaps, they can be sold 
on buying a number of recordings 
of the chorus singing a carol, as 
Christmas favors to be mailed to 
customers. (Be sure to record the 
voice of the president of the com 
pany as he wishes everyone the 
vreetings of the season. ) 

If opposition is encountered these 
ideas may prove helpful in meeting 
the objections: 

Point out that very few of last 
year’s high-school senior boys will 
ever play another game of football, 
hut here is an opportunity for school 
choristers to keep right on singing 
as long as there is a voice and breath 
to support it. If your community can 
afford a country club or stock-car 
racing, it can afford the few dollars 
it takes (comparatively) to support 
a community singing group. 

It is important to note at least one 
fine advisory service which is avail 
able to those writing in about their 
problems. It is the American Choral 
Foundation, Inc., 101 West 31st 
Street, New York 1, New York. If 
a helpful answer to your problem is 
not readily available in their files, 
considerable effort will be made to 
find a solution for you 


+ 


Bear in mind that the three initial 
meetings first described are of vital 
importance in stimulating the en- 
thusiasm needed to form a success- 
ful community singing group. Be the 
specialist, the consultant and the ex 
pert, not because you pretend to 
know all the answers, but because 
you've had previous experience 
and also because you have been col- 
lecting a folder full of helpful facts, 
information and material; and be- 
cause you know how to focus the in- 
terests and activities of a miscel- 
laneous group of interested amateur 
singers; how to stimulate them to 
help themselves. And finally, be- 
cause you know how to encourage 
people to become actual participators 
in a worthy community musical en- 
terprise rather than to be just inter- 
ested observers. 
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ENLARGED EDITIONS of 
OUR SINGING WORLD offer 
the most complete music program 


Pitts 
Glenn 
Watters 
Wersen 





GINN 


AND 


COMPANY 


Home Office: 
BOSTON 


Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK 11 


CHICAGO 6 
ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 
PALO ALTO 
TORONTO 16 
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KINDERGARTEN 


THE KINDERGARTEN BOOK, Enlarged (teachers) 


Guide and Teaching Suggestions 
Album K-A (5 records) (72 songs) 
Album K-B (5 records) (31 songs) 


The Little Red Hen (78 RPM record) (Luther) 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears (Frank Luther) 


FIRST GRADE 


THE FIRST GRADE BOOK, Enlarged (teachers) 
SINGING AS WE PLAY (Primer i—for pupils) 
SINGING ALL THE DAY (Primer ti—for pupils) 


Guide and Teaching Suggestions 
Album 1-A (4 records) (43 songs) 
Album 1-8 (4 records) (50 songs) 
Album 1-C (4 records) (25 songs) 

LP Album Let's Sing and Play and Dance 
(2 33% RPM records) (Epting) 


The Gingerbread Boy and Chicken Licken (Luther) 


SECOND GRADE 


SINGING ON OUR WAY, Enlarged 
Piano Accompaniments 


PLAYING AS WE SING (piano) (Ahearn, Burrows) 


Guide and Teaching Suggestions 
Album 2-A (4 records) (41 songs) 
Album 2-B (4 records) (40 songs) 
Album 2-C (4 records) (34 songs) 

LP Album Let's Sing of Fun and Frolic 
2 33% RPM records) (Epting) 


The Shoemaker and the Elves (Frank Luther) 


The Three Billy Goats Gruff (Frank Luther) 


THIRD GRADE 


SINGING AND RHYMING, Enlarged 
Piano Accompaniments 
Guide and Teaching Suggestions 
Album 3-A (4 records) (40 songs) 
Album 3-B (4 records) (35 songs) 
Album 3-C (4 records) (22 songs) 

LP Album Let's Sing and Be Merry 
(2 33% RPM records) (Epting) 

The Raggletaggletown Singers (Luther) 

The Ugly Duckling (Luther) 

Melody Instrument Charts 


FOURTH GRADE 


SINGING EVERY DAY, Enlarged 
Piano Accompaniments 
Guide and Teaching Suggestions 
Album 4-A (5 records) (46 songs) 
Album 4-8 (5 records) (40 songs) 
Album 4-C (4 records) (22 songs) 
Jack and the Beanstalk (Luther) 
Sheeping Beauty (Luther) 
Melody Instrument Charts 


FIFTH GRADE 


SINGING roseneR, Enlarged 
Piano 
Guide and Tf Suggestions 
Album 5-A (6 records) (51 songs) 
Album 5-8 (5 records) (35 songs) 
Album 5-C (4 records) (21 songs) 
Orchestrations from Singing Together 


SIXTH GRADE 


SINGING IN HARMONY, Enlarged 
Piano 
Guide and Ti Suggestions 
Album 6-A (6 records) (41 songs) 
Album 6-B (6 records) (32 songs) 
Album 6-C (4 records) (20 songs) 


SEVENTH GRADE 


SINGING arenas 


Guide and T Suggestions 
Album 7-A (6 records) (33 songs) 
Album 7-B (6 records) (27 songs) 


EIGHTH GRADE 


SINGING TEEN-AGERS 
Guide and Teaching Suggestions 
Album 8-A (6 records) (30 songs) 
Album 8-B (6 records) (27 songs) 


GRADES 9-12 


MUSIC MAKERS 


Album 9 (3 records, 33¥s RPM) (24 songs) 
THE GIRLS’ BOOK 


Records are 78 RPM unless otherwise noted 





Music for the Educable Mentally Retarded 


Margaretta Carey 


the normals. As a result of 

similarities mentally retarded 

dren will be able to use, for some 
phase of their development, every 
irea of music with the exception ol 
ote reading. Some children have 
been known to handle the printed 
page of music very well. Most of 


the children with mental retardatio1 
ill not be able to play the 
ind/or orchestra instruments 
Rhythms and songs should 
used at various times during the d 
provide release from tension as 
vell as providing musical experi 
lhe rhythms should be | 
and controlled. They should 
many recorded — selections 
which are within their listening com 
rehension and which will lead to 
fuller appreciation of music. Dan 
ng of various types is excellent for 
cialization and motor coordination 
\ study of the instruments, the or 
chestra and band is of great value 
musk and when this is presented with 
In music, in all fields, lemonstrations as well as their har 
uestion has been pre dling of the actual instruments such 
iy times. A particular dé \ lv takes on new meaning 
cademi hievement cat f mechanical aptitude is dis 
] ill students played, making percussion instru 
eir de ments and using them with songs 
intelligenc among many that they have learned makes bot! 
factors. What can be expected the activities more enjoyable. Cr 
dependent upon the interests, itivity and dramatization should lb 
ion, emotional stabilitv, ex used whenever feasible 
gree of social growth, lo summarize, the mentally re 
evelopment and mentality tarded can profit from and enjoy 
hild within the group the same areas of music that would 
e presented to the normal. How 
ever, adaptations must be made a 
ist be determined cording to the capabilities 
bservation what 


inderstanding « ind good | 


the child are of vital 


cry 1S pres 
pacity has a low cor 
intelligence \fter the 


een determined then 


Question: Should knowledge of 
the music symbols or reading of 
music be attempted ? 


hye ewuded i! the expecta 
each child, but all othe 
ind characteristics of the 


\nswer: No! The majority of 
these children will not be able to 
interpret the printed page of musi 
vetnidiedl cnust olan be talhen It is far too complex. Music for 
notbiiaiaiine these children should be presented 

by a rote procedure. The use of 
dashes on the board to indicate high 
What areas of music ness or lowness of pitch can be un 
derstood and interpreted but this 
should be the limit of such attempts 


most effectively with the 

mentally retarded 
Answer: It must, at all times. be 
remembered that tl mentally re 


irded are more lil than unlike 


Music books should be available for 
those to examine who are curious 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE SEVENTY-FOUR 
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BUNDY Flute 





Question : Can mentally retarded 
children be creative in music ? 
Answer: Definitely, yes. These 
children can be very creative. The 
unfortunate part is that they are 
seldom given a chance to express 
themselves creatively. It is true that 
emotional restrictions may block or 
ause creativity to suffer. Creativity 
vhich involves bodily movement 
mav be limited because of motor co- 
ordination, but creative, yes!! 
Ovestion: Should mentally re- 
tarded children play instruments ¢ 
Answer: First it is necessary to 
break down the word “instruments” 
into three types. Most children will 
ittempt to play the percussion type 
of instrument and have success with 
it. Many children with problems of 
retardation can learn to play the 
melodic instruments such as xylo- 
phones, tuned bells and step bells 
This type of teaching is frequently 
done by means of numbers and col- 
ors. Few children are encouraged to 
study a band or orchestra instru- 
ment. This again refers to the com- 
plexity of the printed page as well 


ittention span 


Question: What criteria should 
e used in the choice of materials 
the mentally retarded? 
Songs should have in- 
teresting attractive 
hvthms, be at their interest level, 
not too long, and have a vocabulary 
which they can understand. Repeti- 


\nswet 


melodic lines, 


tion is extremely important both in 
earning and in the song itself. Ac- 
impanying instruments should have 
od tone quality, simplicity of oper- 
ition, and be easy to handle. Records 


should be first-rate both musically 


nd in performance. This does not 








imply that only the classics will be 
presented. Various types of music 
should be presented for different 
types of listening. 


Question: What methods 
should be used in teaching music 
to the educable mentally retarded? 

Answer: The same methods used 
for the normal should be adapted 
to the teaching of the mentally re- 
tarded but one “cuts no corners” 
and assumes nothing. There should 
always be a positive attitude during 
the teaching. Music cannot be forced 
and there must be evidence that the 
teacher enjoys the music. The rote 
method is used for the teaching of 
songs and depending upon the situ- 
ation, the whole song method seems 
to be very effective. A high degree 
of motivation must always be pres- 
ent. Demonstrations should be nu- 
merous and as many concrete expe- 
riences as possible should be em- 
ployed. Talking should be reduced 
to a minimum and doing raised to 
the maximum. Appreciation must be 
genuinely shown for any attempt or 
degree of progress. 


Question : How long should the 
music periods last ? 

Answer: One of the character- 
istics of the mentally retarded is the 
short attention span, but it has been 
found that the music lesson can be 
longer than would normally be 
thought possible. This means that 
there will be varied activities within 
the period and the teacher will need 
to sense when one activity begins 
to “sag” and quickly, but efficiently, 
bring that to a close while moving 
into another musical phase. If there 
is to be only one activity, then ten 
to fifteen minutes should he the 
limit. 





()vestion : Is it possible for the 
mentally retarded to recognize 
songs ? 

Answer: Yes, it is possible and 
many of the children do very well. 
If, however, they are not taught with 
this type of outcome in mind, the 
results may prove to be disappoint- 
ing. The teacher will have to work 
on this if such results are to be 
obtained. Remember that one of the 
characteristics is poor retention. 


Question: What types of songs 
should be taught to the mentally 
retarded ? 

Answer; Songs which are enjoy- 
able, songs which will make them 
part of society, songs that will help 
them emotionally, and songs that 
have musical value and _ beauty 
should be taught to these children. 

Most of the mentally retarded 
children have artistic and musical 
abilities that should be encouraged. 
The value of music for the mentally 
handicapped cannot be  overesti- 
mated providing that the music is 
chosen to fit the immediate need 
of the child. It is desirable to relate 
the music with the daily experiences 
of the child. Music will provide 
opportunities for the initiative of the 
individual, an outlet for emotions, 
developing confidence through a 
feeling of accomplishment, and de- 
veloping poise. 

+ 

The musical activities for the 
mentally retarded are the same as 
those for the normal with the ex- 
ception of a music reading program 
and a strong band and/or orchestra 
program. The degree to which these 
activities are offered to the educable 
mentally retarded is dependent upon 
their needs, limitations, and experi- 
ences. 





YES! MANY EXTRA YEARS OF 
“ORIGINAL PERFORMANCE” — 





Story & Clark 
school-studio pianos 
facilitate teaching and learning! 


Leading educators everywhere agree that piano lessons are 
an essential part of a good education — that they teach 
concentration, co-ordination, discipline and the pleasures 
of achievement, as well as yielding many other lifetime 
satisfactions. 

But you know and we know that both piano-learning and 
piano-teaching require good instruments which retain their 
original touch and tone — and that really excellent pianos 
are required, to stand up under the :tigorous usage they get 


in schools and studios. 


Schools require QUALITY pianos 


Technically, of course almost any kind of piano can be 
called a “school model”, and few school officials have the 
time to “dig out” the important differences. When school 
purchases are made on competitive bids, ow price too often 
becomes the deciding factor. The result is that most school- 
studio pianos are built for price alone, are among the 
lowest-priced pianos on the market. In fact, some brands 
which boast certain features such as special back comstruc- 
tion, reinforced hammers, etc. in their standard model 
pianos, actually omit those features from their school pianos. 


Is Story & Clark WRONG 
to build BETTER school pianos? 


Since school pianos must “take” many times as much 
punishment as standard home models, Story & Clark has 
deliberately designed its famous School Pianos to even 
higher standards than its home models. Rather than being 
among the lowest-priced instruments in our line, they are 
the highest-priced — and the extra dollars are spent on the 
inside, rather than the outside of the instruments. 
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A few typical Story & Clark “extras” 


@ The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board — provides 
far better tone—helps keep piano in tune much 
longer — is GU EED FOR 50 YEARS against 
cracking and splitting. 

* — throughout the entire bass section, instead 
of plate pins. Agraffes provide a straight pull on 
each string — are one of the symbols of quality in 
fine pianos. 

@ Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. 
Reinforcing helps keep the hammers in original con- 
dition much longer—helps prevent them from 
“breaking down” in hard service. 

@ Hand-fitted actions — provide better “touch”, better 
tone, assure longer action-life. 

@ Hot lacquered finish means better appearance for 
many extra years. To our knowledge, no Story & 
Clark hot lacquer finish has ever chipped or ser He 





Write for this 
VALUABLE free book 


This non-technical, interest- 

ing, 12-page book is readable 

and informative — will reduce 

your buying problems to their 

simplest elements. Be sure to ask for it. The 
coupon below is for your convenience. 


Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 

28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Without obligating me in any way, please send me: 

() A copy of 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your 








(1 Economical plans for financing school pianos. 
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Problems of the 
Small College Band 


the director of a small 
the band director mn 
t of additional things 
Many of these prob 


‘ | ban rogram 


that must 
] 


contest and 


i. band 
for a 


rly at everyone s 


t put in an appear 
i public gathering 


| 


ool and the com 


for the educational 


mayority 


background, a 
xperience are justifiably 


ege band program 


re, the term “small 


an all college enroll 


in incoming fresl 
300 students. From 
ve had some band 
program, 20 

the college 
on in a 


stay with 


my 


, , 
ifus clearly indicates the pet 


onts the director 


m, instrumentation must remain 


rain the high school is open 


re facing the high school 
primarily a marching 


rally placed on marching 
horns and reading pet 
re, as are truly outstan< 
Exec pt in those colleg« 5 


| t} 


department, the instru 


liberal arts 
usually 


its just 


privat 


with 


nstruments, music, unl- 


With a 


special 


be taken very 


Paul W. Whear 


THIS is the first of two articles on the small col- 
lege band which have been written for the Music 
Educators Journal at the request of the Committee 
on Public Relations of the College Band Directors 
National Association, an Associated Organization 
of the Music Fdacators National Conference. Mr. 
Whear is director of instrumental music at Mount 
Union College in Alliance, Ohio. The second article 
will deal with the band in the small tax-supported 
college and will appear in an early issue. 

Chairman of the CBDNA committee on public 
relations is Arthur L. Williams, The Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin College, Ohio. 


the 
car. 


the acoustics of a barn, 


lighting of a stable and the comfort of a baggage 


multi-purpose gym with 
On a small campus the college choir is usually con- 
ered the musical organization, and the students with 
usical inclinations frequently play in the band until 
The choir—with its need for 
four parts, no instruments, no budget problems that 
ompare instrumental compar- 
] 


ively easy rehearsal demands, no athletic pressure, less 


can “make the choir”. 


with an program, 


kground and training requirement—and with its an- 
nual tour—is understandably a more attractive organiza- 
tion for the student 


é stabl shed 


The college choir was probably an 
group before the advent of football, and cer 
tainly before bands became nationally recognized. 
When the high school bandsman comes to the first 
college rehearsal and sees the band it is no wonder he is 


dis Ol raged 


From a band of 8&5 to 100 in high school 
he is expected to become a member of a 40- to 60-piece 
of incomplete instrumentation, limited rehearsal 
and poor equipment. Yet the old that 

vere on the student in high school are still there. 


pressures 


With all of the above problems confronting the direc 
he is, nevertheless, expected to have a marching band 
1 


and 


the football games, appear in the local parades 
present some concerts 
W wat is the solution? The basic one is to return to 
the band. Think of the 
possibilities if all of the marching band expense and 
drudg Think of the money 
1 if uniforms did not have to be purchased and 
What if timpani could be bought instead 
ot a matched set of marching drums? Imagine two or 


music as the raison d'etre of 


erv were erased tomorrow. 
SAVec 


maint ined 


three resonant tubas instead of four blaring sousaphones : 
bassoons and bass clarinets instead of majorette outfits 
ind night lights; a library of outstanding original com- 
positions for band instead of popular tunes and footba! 
shows: challenging presentation of worthwhile music 


nsteal of a weekly vaudeville show. Think of the life 
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It heralded the creation of John Kinyon's now famous BREEZE-EASY Series which have 
won nationwide acclaim as the finest methods for classes of like instruments or individual 


instruction. 


And now for the latest noteworthy news... 5 books you've been waiting for have been 


added to the BREEZE-EASY SERIES 


BASSOON—Book | + BBb TUBA—Book | *» FRENCH HORN—Book | 
OBOE—Book | * PRE-BAND METHOD 


These new books, combined with the original publications 
CLARINET—BOOKS | and Il * DRUMS—Books | and II 
SAXOPHONE—Books | and Il « TROMBONE (or BARITONE)—Books | and II 
TRUMPET (Cornet)—Books | and Il * FLUTE-—Book | 

now establish the BREEZE-EASY Series as the 


MOST COMPREHENSIVE, MOST WANTED, OF THE VERY NEWEST METHODS 
Price $1.00 each 


(unless otherwise indicated) 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 
THE BAND BOOSTER 


ana isses 
ng Mixed iInstrume 


GIGANTIC... STUPENDOUS... 
COLOSSAL! 


t Soon Aft Your Music Dealer 


See | 


February-March, Nineteen Sixty 


So you can hear the newest notes and appreciate their worth, 
do fill out this coupon for your free copy. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send a free copy of the one Breeze-Easy Book 
checked. 


1 BASSOON 0) FRENCH HORN 
C 8Bb TUBA 0 OBOE 
C) PRE-BAND METHOD 


Your Name____ 


ee 





School Address 








Se ee a a a 


City Zone State 





banged around in the grand- 


added to instruments not 
stands and at pep rallies 

The large university can help the small college by its 
leadership 
then 


In reality there is no competition between 
\ student selects a small college for personal rea- 
Is it necessary to have every university football 
battalion size, each trying 
to out-dance, out-maneuver and out-spectacle the other? 
What a wonderful thing it would be if the best players 
trom each band combined during half-time and presented 


sons 


game present two bands of 


a program of stirring marches and college songs for an 
audience sing. If there must be a ballet on the gridiron, 
let the university modern dance group perform while the 
band plays The Firebird Suite. Why not use those vivid 
imaginations for dreaming up quality presentations in- 
stead of the brand new gimmick? 


W HAT is the purpose of the band in college? Unless 


rovides the opportunity for a musically inclined stu 


dent to have a sound educational experience while en- 


and community cultural efforts, does 
Let the fraternities 
ororities keep the audience amused at half-time. 


incing the college 


| curriculum ? 


elong in the college 
al drum and bugle corps parade on Memorial 

the itself 

» where the 


with music. Band is 
for the fresh- 


introduced by 


band concern 
emphasis on maturity 
an can be obviously and immediately) 
requiring him to make an evaluation based upon musical 
erit instead of on size or flashy uniforms. Since competi- 
n with the 
utter of the medium the student prefers, not a choice 


usical ¢ 


choir seems inevitable, let the choice be a 


etween real n ndeavor and quasi-musical amuse- 
reak with tradition is always a diffi- 
stead of letting the tradition 


with at least a 


i complete 
to accomplisl iF 
why not begin 


ongyer now 


CBDNA President James Neilson and the Southern 
Division Chairman of College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association, R. E. Lovett of Clemson (S.C.) 
College look over the location of various members 
of the Southern Division, which includes eleven 
states, during the Division Conference held this 
past December at the Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


compromise? At each football game next year, introduce 
a short composition of genuine musical value while the 
band just stands on the football field and does nothing 
but play music. At least it will be a start. The students 
in the bands today are the teachers of tomorrow. If the 
present high school band program is to blame for so many 
of the college band problems, perhaps the college is to 
blame for the high school band programs. Break the 
vicious circle now. Start associating the word BAND 
with MUSIC, instead of with marching shows 





yt Board of Directors of the College Band Directors 
National Association, meeting in Chicago, Illinois, 
' received the first report of its 
new Original Band Manuscript Rental Library Committee, 
Wilson, chairman, and unanimously approved the 
mmendations I were put into effect at 


lecember 12-13, 1959, 


(,eorge ( 
following rec« which 
once 

1. The Library is to be assembled by The Interlochen 
Press, National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. The 
election and screening is to be made by the division repre- 
sentatives of the Original Band Compositions Committee in 
each division, under the direction of the national chairman 
the Original Band Manuscript Rental Library Commit- 
tee 

2. The Interlochen Press will be responsible for the stor- 

e of the music, care of the music, shipment of the music 


und collection of all rentals 


3. The Interlochen Press shall make contractual arrange- 
ments with the composers for the deposit of the music in the 
library, FOR RENTAL ONLY—NOT FOR PUBLICA- 
TION. The copyright is to remain in the composer's name 
In the event of publication interest, The Interlochen Press 

| agree to release the composition from the rental contract. 


4. The Interlochen Press will issue catalogs of the CBDNA 


ibrary, including listing of the instrumentation 





CBDNA Manuscript Library 


\ ssociation 
members, 


5. The 
(CBDNA) 
through The 

6. The Interlochen Press is not responsible for losses in 
All shipments are to be insured 


College Band Directors National 
will circulate the catalogs to its 
Interlochen Press office 


shipment 

7. Only works should be accepted which have a complete 
score and a full set of parts on transparencies, or permission 
f the composer to make transparencies of the parts. This 
expense is to be charged against the rental income of the 


particular number involved 


Manuscript Rental Library Committee 


Frederick Fennell, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
New York: Herbert W. Fred, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill; Clark Mitze, Washington University, St 
Louis, Missouri; William A. Schaefer, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles; Kenneth O. Snapp, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; George C. Wilson, National 
Music Ann Arbor, Michigan, Chairman. 


Nore: It is expected that rental fees will be established on 
a scale not to exceed $10.00 plus shipping charges for an 
eight-week (8) rental period. The privilege of renting mu- 
sic from the CBDNA Rental Library will be open to all 
interested persons and not limited to members of the Col- 
Band Directors National Association. 


Camp, 


lege 
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Martin Fréres 
ILA IMiomte 
ALL-WOOD CLARINET 


Protect yourself and your students! Martin Freres offers 
you the strongest Guarantee that can be made for an 
All-Grenadilla Wood Clarinet: 


Your dealer will replace any Martin Freres/LaMonte 
Wood Clarinet if it cracks for any reason, except as a result 
of negligence in handling! This guarantee is given to the 
original purchaser for a period of one year from 
the date of purchase. 


Prove to yourself why Martin Freres is the Big Seller of the 
Big Four among wood clarinets... how Martin Freres/LaMonte 
gives you more quality features than other clarinets priced even 
50 per cent higher. See your Martin Freres dealer soon, 
or write for literature today. 


$125.00 





NEW MARTIN FRERES RING KEYS NEW BORE! 

WITH “PLATEAU TOUCH” Teaching problems change .. . and 

The keys of all Martin Freres clarinets so do students’ needs! The bore of all 
have been re-proportioned for greater Martin Freres clarinets has been 
comfort, faster action, lighter touch. re-designed for today’s playing preferences. 
New ring keys are slightly wider, have New bore helps the student meet the 
beveled edges, give you the flat-surface most exacting demands of intonation. 
feel of the plateau oboe. When the ring 

is fingered, the student covers perfectly, 4 , 

getting air-tight closure between the NOW ...NEW TONE HOLES! 

ring and tone hole. This is especially No halfway measures for Martin Freres! 
helpful to the student with small fingers New key design led to new tone holes, 
that need to be “guided” over the and you'll find them now on all 

ring keys. Beveled edges and greater Martin Freres models. The result is 
width of ring keys encourage an improved evenness of scale, with 
speedier fingering. better musical production. 





NO CAST KEYS! 


All Martin Freres keys are Power- Martin Fréres 
Forged Nickel Silver for extra strength. Wo O dwin d Ss 


5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


ALL MODELS WITH BELL RING! 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 


All models are equipped with Bell Ring. 
Not an extra accessory. 
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WEISS 
Superior RECORDERS 


@ The finest qual- 
ity . . . INDIVID- 
UALLY MADE OF 
20-YEAR-AGED 
PEARWOOD by 
Master Crafts- 
men! 





@ Used and Endorsed by 
Recorder Instructors the 
World Over . . . includ- 


ing 


SAM 
LESNER 


Recorder 
Artist and 
tastructor, 

Musical Director 

American 

Recorder 

Society 


§ Movie critic 
Ue CHICAGO 
DAILY 
j NEWS 
Mu 


© SAYS LESNER After 


some 15 years of teaching and 


playing with recorders of vor 
ous manvfacturers, | have con 
cluded that only the Weiss is 
uniformly pitched, superior in 
tone and quite reliable over 
long periods of playing. Often 
rehearsals are continuous 

yver three hours or longer. The 
Weiss recorders hold up beav- 
tifully 

Weiss Recorders are expertly 
made of high grade AGED PEAR 
wooDd have rich tonal qual 
ties ond keep their tone 
and pitch for amazingly 
time. ideal for class room, 
und radio studios, solo or en- 
semble, home or concert stage 


4 BASIC MODELS 
Soprano—Key of C... Each $6.75 
Alto—Key of F Each 17.50 
Tenor—Key of C Each 27.50 
Boss Key of F Each 75 00 


COMPLETE WITH SWAB 
AND BAG 
INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 


At your favorite dealer 


DAVID WEXLER & CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


823 So. Wabosh Chicago 5, Illinois 








CBDNA 


Biennial Convention, Chicago, Illinois 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1960 


nue Courece Bann Direcrors Nationat Association has an- 

nounced stimulating preliminary plans for its Eleventh National 

Conference to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago on 
December 16 and 17, 1960. First registrations and the board of directors 
meeting on Thursday December 15 precede the formal opening of the 
conference. 

Call to order by president James Neilson and greetings from the Music 
Educators National Conference by Vanett Lawler, executive secretary, 
begin Friday’s program. CBDNA vice-president Frank Piersol will de- 
liver an address prior to the first general session. “The Band and Its 
Instrumentation” is the session’s subject and will feature a discussion by 
a panel of two composers, two publishers and a representative of the 
College Band Directors National Association. Meetings of the six divi- 
sions and the election of respective officers for the 1960-1962 biennium 
will follow. 

On Friday afternoon, the second general session will offer a panel dis- 
cussion on “Marching Bands” by an athletic director, a television sports 
producer and a publicity director. The third general session will present 
a concert by a distinguished saxophone artist and saxophone ensemble. 
To round out the full day of activity, an evening concert will make up 
the fourth general session. The Friday evening concert will include the 
world premiere of a concerto for E Flat saxophone and band by the dis- 
tinguished composer William Latham. Sigurd Rascher, eminent saxo- 
phonist, will be the soloist. 

On Saturday, December 17, committee reports will be given and the 
national president and vice-president for the 1960-1962 terms will be 
elected. The fifth general session will be a continuation of “The Band and 
Its Instrumentation,” and specific recommendations will be made. 

Next will come a luncheon meeting to introduce the newly elected 
officers, followed by the sixth and concluding general session—the read- 
ing of recommended new original works. 


+ 


Current CBDNA officers include: James Neilson, Oklahoma City 
University, president; Frank A. Piersol, lowa State University, Ames, 
lowa, vice-president; Charles Minelli, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer. William D. Revelli, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, is honorary life president. 

Division chairmen are: Southwestern—Dana N. Peitersen, Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colorado; North Central—Karl M. Holvik, 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Northwest—Jay L. 
Slaughter, Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho; Western—Ralph Laycock, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; Eastern—Keith Wilson, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut ; Southern—Robert Lovett, Clemson 
College, Clemson, South Carolina. 


+ 


Directors of bands and their assistants and associates in educational 
institutions on the college level who are not now members of CBDNA 
are invited to write for information to the secretary-treasurer, or to any 
of the Association officers. 


+ 


[The reader’s attention is directed to CBDNA pages in this issue present- 
ing a report on the new manuscript library at Interlochen and a special 
article concerning problems faced by many band directors in smaller 
colleges. | 
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Think how effective you can make classes in music, dramat- 
ics, languages, speech, reading . . . with an RCA Victor 
Stereo Cartridge Tape Recorder. It records and plays with 
the fabulous fidelity of stereo or monaural tape. There’s 
no fussy tape threading; cartridges just snap in and play. 


The RCA Victor Portable Stereophonic ‘Victrola’ plays 
music or the spoken word with remarkable realism. “‘Lift- 
away” speaker lid with second speaker slips off in an instant. 
4-speed manual changer is easy to use; dual amplifier saves 
space; featherweight tone arm and stereo pickup give excel- 
lent frequency response. 


The RCA Victor Marquis AM-FM Radio brings all the inter- 
est of educational broadcasts right into classes. Built-in 
antennas pull in powerful signal reproduced with perfect 
balance by exclusive ‘“‘“Golden Throat’’ Tone System. Uni- 
tized FM tuner has exceptional sensitivity, cuts signal drift. 


For more information on these and other RCA electronic 
products, just send the coupon. 
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ANOTHER WAY 
EDUCATION 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


Educational Services, Dept. D-4 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden 2, New Jersey 

Please send me complete 
RCA Aids to Education catalog! 


Nome 





School 





Street 





City 





RADIO CORPORATION 
w~ebe of AMERICA 
‘ Educational Services 
Camden 2, New Jersey 





THE TWO KINDS OF MUSIC—LAMERS 
Continued from page 38 


nent in skills? Does it make the desired and proper 


answers to questions involving tastes and appreciations ‘ 
group sparkle ? 
come to class: 


Does the Do the pupils seem to want to 
Do they appear to have fun out of the 
music itself when they are there—and that doesn’t mean 
giggling. It means deep enjoyment 
my list because I am convinced that if music is well taught 
t cannot help but satisfy, and if 


I put fun high on 


it satisfies, it must be 
Chis 


is not to hold that musical indoctrination is unnecessary, 


achieving at least part of its proper effect as music 


ind that there will be spells during a well taught course 
music when the greater emphasis will be on plain but 


necessary work 


If the answer to the foregoing and other questions is 
yes,” the probabilities are that 
is taking place 


some positive musical 


earning More significant than these im 
mediate signs would be the musical activities of students 
outside of school, presently or in the future 
for their selt expression ¢ 

what T\ 
What 
do they 


what musk 


What songs 
W hat 
ind radio programs do they 
What 


their activity 


o they sing records 
do they play I 
concerts do they attend ? 


And 


will they use to provide emotional 


habitually lister 


heet must buy whatevet 


ten, twenty, thirty years from now? 


For we must 


overlook the fact that planting tastes may be like 


slowly germinating seeds. The musical harvest 


decades after the sowing (Of course such 
£ 


we cannet measure now, since we are 


the sons and daughters of prophets 


v which 
successfully: let him 
his own heart. It the teacher is of good health of 


1] school dragging his feet, and 


a teacher can 
whether he is teaching musi 
, yet goes to 

i than to begin it; and if he 
ut of the music or the pupils 
instead of 
the thrilled 
ago taught me 
with the 
eve of discovery, and 


sowing tares 


1 heat 


ive years 


eye arn 


eacl problem 
of each theorem as 

t the end of a 
plane geometry 


ot an abstraction 


long-range edu 
ills, tastes, appre 
nirteen-vear s¢ hool 
cally educational 


music We 








uld do much more than we do to combat rampaut bad 
taste. If, as seems likely, there is in our midst an organ- 
ized conspiracy of bad taste, then let us organize in a 
counter-conspiracy of good taste: 


(1) On an individual basis, let’s become vocal about 
what we like and what we don’t like. Let’s speak out 
our minds against the barrage of musical trash. Let’s 
ask to have poor programs turned off when we visit the 
grocery or barber shop. Let’s write letters to news- 
papers, commercial sponsors, radio and television sta- 
tions, legislators—anybody whose opinion is important 
or whose decisions count. 


| rather expect that this suggestion will not bring 
total approval. While culture has many advantages, it 
sometimes breeds false tolerance, and ennervates its de- 
votees against positive and unpopular action. 

Or, by becoming disciples of good taste, do we thereby 
acquire so thick a veneer of general respectability that 
we no longer raise our voices with the saeva indignatio 


of which Virgil speaks. It was not always thus. Nor 


need it be 


| can well imagine Sam Johnson scotching 
1 poetaster with a brutal cynicism, or Beethoven cudgel- 


a noisome ignoramus under even smaller provo 


cation 


(2) I tread on even less secure soil in making a 
second recommendation: 

Maybe we should seek to enlist our pupils in a cru- 
sade against musical trash. If I read my newspapers 
correctly, certain commercial interests have found it 
advantageous to organize fan and record clubs among 
adolescents, and to use these organizations to create 
what social psychologists dub the “illusion of unanim- 
ity.” Perhaps we should fight fire with fire. 


In any event, I recognize that my comments are wholly 


presumptuous, since only by my wishful thinking and 
your gracious indulgence am I a member of your sing- 


y con pany 


| trust that nothing I have said will be construed 


as criticism of the thousands of music teachers across 
\merica who have dedicated their lives to the great task 
building in the young improved sensitivity, taste, satis- 
ction 
lf I am wrong, credit my error to my vincible ignor- 
nce, and perform a spiritual work of mercy by counsel- 


re \s a neophyte I have much loved music, and 
Writ maintains that to him who loves much, much 
1 | f 

\s an unprofessed person I am unsure of many things 

out musk 


But one thing I cleave to: No one who has 


" 
} 


own ft 


ie profound satisfvingness of great music will 
accept less. For music is not notes, it is feeling; it is not 


j 1 


ind, it is life: it lives not in the head, nor in nimble 


the listener's inmost heart 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office—ask for catalog F2. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York * phone EVergreen 3-2800 


E. R. MOORE CO. or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesondro St., Loe Angetes 26, Calif. + phone OUakirk 7-3208 
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Together-We-Sing 
Basic Elementary Song Series 
WOLFE @® KRONE ® FULLERTON 


NEW INTERLEAVED TEACHER’S EDITIONS 





INTERLEAVED TEACHER'S EDITIONS in plastic 
bindings stay open on desk or piano. Each 
INTERLEAVED TEACHER'S EDITION contains the 
philosophy, objectives, and organization of the 
series, with both general and specific helps for 
the classroom teacher. All songs appear exactly 
as they do in the pupil’s book. Directly opposite, 
on a tinted, interleaved page, are teaching sug- 
gestions, broken down with bold captions into 
short, concise ideas. Available for first four 
books. Ready soon for remaining books. 
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© ’ BOOKS IN 
THE SERIES 


Music Round the Clock 

Music Round the Town 
A rich and varied selection of songs of highest musical quality and Music Through the Year 
interest to children is the basis of these song-texts. Musical Music Across Our Country 
development is combined with aesthetic enrichment, instrumental Voices of America 
experience, rhythmic expression and social values. This is the Voices of the World 
first series to use color to focus attention on the musical organiza- 
tion of the songs, and to score instrumental parts. At least two 
albums of recordings, made from the arrangements of songs and Proudly We Sing 
accompaniments, supplement each book. 


Music Sounds Afar 


Albums 53, from VOICES OF AMERICA; 58, from VOICES OF THE 
WORLD; 72, from MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR; and 82, from PROUDLY 
WE SING. 

TOM SAWYER, a musical play, adaptable for elementary and junior 
high schools 

HOW MAN MADE MUSIC, a complete revision of this standard work, 
with two added chapters on American music, 


See them at the Music Educators National Conference 


a2 
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"HERE STUDENT MEMBERS OF 


’ THE MENC MEET EACH OTHER 
AND GREET THEIR FUTURE 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEAGUES 


Kentucky Joint Meeting. Ty nt Kentucky MEN( 


Af 


ident 
interest 
ofessional 
Suggested 
nstrumenta 
ly 


4 


\ssocia 
performed 
Balti 


ulmina 


tudent 
a State 
tet hnique 
niliarize 
together 


leagues in the 


rehearsal 
nservatory, 


nformally 


December 1, 


Kentuckians fraternize—University of Kentucky 
and Georgetown College Chapters. 
See first item, first column, below. 


dima College ( Alma, Michigan) Student Chapter No. 97 held 
first meeting of the new school year in September 1959 at the 
me of the faculty 
ucquainted” meeting for new 


sponsor. The meeting was planned as a “get- 
students and faculty. The “Alma 
who had toured Evrope during the summer entertaining 
Armed Forces, showed some of their pictures and gave 
their trip 
\t a later meeting in the 


singers 
the | ~ 
the highlights of 
fall, the new director of high school 
horal music was invited to speak to the group. He shared his 
first public school teaching and in addition, 
lescribed his experience directing the choral work of the Sum- 
North Carolina 

‘All-College” program to acquaint the students 


impressions of the 

Drama in Boone, 
1 part ot ar 

faculty with all the campus activities, the chapter had a dis 

lay of music education supplies and posters explaining the pur 

group 

Margaret Vander Hart is chapter sponsor 


se and functions of the 


Bethany Nazarene College (Bethany, Oklahoma) Student 

apter No. 248 initiated this with an 

irty-one members. This group, representing more 
e who are majoring in music at the college, 1s wu 
of Reuben E 


enrollment of 
than half 


was year 


Rodeheaver 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland (Baltimore, Maryland) 
went Chapter No. 228 is composed of ten members. At the first 
related their practice 
ondary school vocal music. In October 
the Maryland Music Educators 
tion Student-Member Chorus conducted by Emile Serposs, direc- 
t Baltimore Public Schools. Several guest speakers 
were scheduled for this school year, among them Donald Regier, 
school vocal music, Baltimore City. In 
several members of the chapter hope to attend the MENC 
Atlantic City 
Betsy Ross, president; Marie Giaramite, 
Muffolet, Sister Mary 
is chapter sponsor 


of the year, a panel of students 
ing experiences m se 
group participated in \ssocia- 
ot music, 
supervisor of secondary 
M arch, 
biennial convention 
officers are 
Pas 
vice-president; Rita 


S.S.N.D., 


Chapter 
secretary-treasurer 


lheresine 
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CREST RECORDS 


Custom Record Specialists to the Educational Field 


announces 


FREE "TAPE INDEX" OFFER 


for a limited time only 


Whether your tapes are sent to us for the 
CREST FREE TAPE ANALYSIS* or for actual 
transcriptions, Crest Records will return to 
you with your tapes a complete "Tape Index" 
Kit, retail value $9.95, ABSOLUTELY FREE! 





% The CREST FREE TAPE ANALYSIS is a 
complete professional unbiased critique 
of your tape recording. Write for forms 
to be submitted with your tapes. 











This offer subject to withdrawal without notice 


Cres are Records 


Makers of the famous Golden Crest Records 


220 Broadway Huntington Station, N.Y. 
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University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, Chapter 359 


Maryville College (Maryville, Tennessee) Student Chapter 
383 got off to a good start on October 8, with a meeting 
which featured a panel of applied music teachers discussing the 
resentation of music lessons. The November meeting concerned 
ey the topic of music in the schools of the city of Maryville, and local 
Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Oklahoma, Chapter 134 —_— teac hers were guests of the chapter p 
New officers for the year include Lee Gageby, president; Ruth 
S. Hargis, secretary; Herbert Thompson, treasurer; Bruce 
lownsend, program chairman. Katherine Crews is faculty sponsor 


College Misericordia (Dallas, Pennsylvania) Student Chapter 


No. 174 has increased from a membership of five to its present 
Iment of forty-three. Members participate in all musical 
s held at the college and in addition, they scheduled 
lectures on various aspects of music. The chapter, spon 
Sister Carmela Marie, R.S.M., sends representatives to 

ity functions 


San Francisco State College (San Francisco, California) Stu 
dent Chapter No. 25 has enjoyed a wide variety of interesting and 
informative programs. Among the groups participating were th 
Frick Junior High School Orchestra, directed by Lester Thrasher 
the Fremont High School Dance Band and the George Washing 

High School Choir, under the direction of Galen Marshall 
se organizations demonstrated the use of instrumental and 
oral literature in junior and senior high schools 

\ featured speaker at a recent meeting was Karl Ernst 

president ot MEN( “ who reported on the meeting of 


University of Alaska, College, Alaska, Chapter 139 


Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Chapter 69 


MENC President Karl D. Ernst with students 
at San Francisco State College 


American Association of School Administrators which was de- 
voted to the theme “Creative Arts in Education”. Other speakers 
have included a representative of the college placement office who 
discussed problems and opportunities in placement and teaching 
and a talk on “Music and Art” by Harold Youngberg, director 
Colieme of Netre Dame of Marviend. of music for the Oakland Public Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland, Chapter 228 Robert Anderson is chapter sponsor. 
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_— Developing the love of music in all children. . . 
ee 











Grades 1-6 (Grades 7 and 8 in preparation ) 
Teacher's Guides ® Guides and Accompaniments ® Recordings 


A complete music program that captures and develops 


the love of music in all children through A record album accompanies the book for 


any ch each grade, and is correlated with the 

® singing, rhythms, and playing instruments . . 
Sa, ‘ Ba i, . music program as a whole. Imaginatively 
systematic teaching of music-reading zl . hg 
: ; presented, selections on these records in- 


. 
® opportunities to listen intelligently to good music : “1 
PI . rae 5 e orne ; clude songs from the pupils’ books as well 

® creative activities through which children may fully . . 
/ as selections by eminent composers. 


express themselves 


Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 100 Pike Street.’ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
$51 East Ohio Street, Chieago 11, Illinois 











This Makes a Great Orchestra 


SUPERLATIVE STRING TONE! 


Fine tone quality starts with the student’s conception of true violin, viola, cello, bass tone— 


possible only in properly made and adjusted instruments in every size. 
» 
GUSTAVE AUGUST FICKER INSTRUMENTS 
meet or exceed the MENC Minimum Standards, are 


ready to play, completely Lewis Shop adjusted. 


See our Ficker instruments and other fine Lewis 
lines at our MENC convention exhibit (booth 439). 
Meet Carl Shultz, our educational director—for- 
mer teacher and symphony player. Ask for your 
free Lewis 85th Anniversary Catalog and free 
teaching aids. 


William Ae OWS ond Son 


String Instrument Specialists since 1874 


30 East Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Above: University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, Chapter 290 


Below: University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington, Chapter 468 


“ 


University of Arizona (Tucson, Arizona) Student Chapter 
No. 165. Pictured on page 90 are some of the 55 student members 
is well as the University of Arizona faculty members belonging to 

e Music Educators National Conference and the Arizona Music 
Educators Association. Officers of the student chapter are pic- 
tured in the center directly behind the boys kneeling in the front 
row. They are (left to right) Phil Ewart, president; Linda 
Bassett, reporter; Carole Botkin, secretary; and Vonna Thomp- 
on, treasurer. Mr. Andrew Buchhauser, director of the School 
f Music, is pictured standing in the first row, third from left. 

sponsors for the student chapter are O. M. Hartsell and 
Samuel Fain, pictured at left standing in the second row. 


University of Dayton (Dayton, Ohio) Student Chapter No. 
559. Among the seventeen students enrolled this year are mem- 
ers and officers of the University choir, glee clubs and bands, and 
shapter is serving as a coordinating agency for the activities 
f these groups. Special projects which were organized included 
the departmental Christmas party, holiday decorations and caroling 


e 


vith the brass ensemble 

Seven members, accompanied by four faculty members, attended 
the Ohio Music Education Association convention in Columbus. 
\ group of students spent a day in Cincinnati, touring the Baldwin 
Piano Company factory and visiting the large collection of mu- 
sical instruments in the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Pictured are some of the members of the chapter, which is 
sponsored by Lawrence E. Tagg 

University of Idaho (Moscow, Idaho) Student Chapter No 
290. With the largest membership ever attained by the students 

music education at the University of Idaho, the school year 
1959-1960 was begun with enthusiasm and vigor 

Che thirty-five students enrolled represent every field of music 
ducation and study—elementary, supervision, secondary, vocal 
ind instrumental. In addition to studying the methods and tech- 
niques of teaching, members of this group perform in vocal and 
nstrumental ensembles, with thirteen actually in the field as cadet 

achers 

The picture was taken on the steps of the music building. 
Chapter sponsor is Elwyn Schwartz 


University of Omaha (Omaha, Nebraska) Student Chapter 
No. 437 has been experiencing one of its best years under the 
leadership of Lois Chase, president ; Raymond Cox, vice-president ; 

1 David Carlsen, secretary-treasurer. The picture was taken at 

e first meeting of the year during a coffee hour and reception 

new members. The guest speaker (shown on the far right) 
was Joseph Levine, conductor of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, 
vho told of his many unusual experiences as conductor of the 
Ballet Theatre Orchestra while on tour throughout Europe and 
South America 

Seventeen members of the chapter attended the Nebraska Music 
Educators Association convention held in Lincoln October 20. A 
brass ensemble under the direction of Jack Malik represented the 
chapter and participated in the college student members public 

mecert held in conjunction with the convention. 

[The December meeting was held at the home of the sponsor, 
Ray Trenholm, and combined both social and professional activi- 
ties. The professional part of the program consisted of a panel of 
student teachers and cooperating teachers who discussed the vari- 
us aspects of student practice teaching as it is conducted at this 
University. Plans for future meetings were also discussed, in 
licating informative programs for the balance of the year. 


University of Puget Sound (Tacoma, Washington) Student 
hapter No. 468. The University of Puget Sound, formerly the 
ollege of Puget Sound, has begun the current year with an 
rollment of thirty-one members 


Western Maryland College (\Vestminster, Maryland) Student 
Chapter No. 380. A highlight of recent months was the visit made 
by senior members of the chapter to the MENC headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. The group was fortunate to have a tour of 
the NEA Education Center conducted by Ivan Booker, director 

f the NEA Membership Division. Those who visited the Wash- 
ngton office included Evangeline Grim Byers, Kathryn Zeller 
and Esther Upperco, together with chapter sponsor Philip Royer 
and Mrs. Royer. A picture of the group will appear in the next 
nstallment of the Newsletter. Gerald E. Cole is chairman of the 


isic department 








Fourth Edition 


z TEST OF MUSICALITY 


by E. THAYER GASTON 


A Proven Method of Indicating a Child’s Musical Talent 


The directions and music to which the This edition of the Test of Musicality 
individuals are to respond are now on one = makes more certain the high validity, relia- 
33% r.p.m. long-play record of truly high bility and sensitivity which were achieved 
fidelity. The directions are clear and the in previous editions. The test has been 
test is easy to administer. carefully standardize=. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS OF THE TEST 


PUBLISHED BY 


ODELL’S INSTRUMENTAL SERVICE 
925 MASS. ST. - LAWRENCE, KANSAS 











EDUCATIONAL RECORDS FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 


The Complete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (3344) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 4% hours. 
300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 
“These records can be used in music appreciation classes for 
all ages above the fourth grade. They provide us with the 
most complete presentation ever made. The very informative 
narrative, which explains each of the thirty-three instruments 
and the place each has in the orchestra, keeps the listener’s 
attention at a high level. These records should be in the music 
department of every school and library.” Trauggott Rohner. 


The album, “The Complete Orchestra,” has a fine sound. | 
highly recommend it for a// phases of music appreciation as 
well as good “listening” for young bands and orchestras. Ross 
Bergan, Dir. of Music, San Jose High School, San Jose, Calli- 


fornia, 


If I were a teacher of music appreciation, | would consider The 
Complete Orchestra a “gold mine full of precious teaching 
nuggets.” Dr. Joseph G. Saetveit, Supervisor of Music Educa. 
tion, The University of the Siate of New York. 


It has been a really exhilarating experience to use your excel- 
lent recording, “The Complete Orchestra” in my Music in the 


WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK Humanities classes. Donald C. Farley, Assist. Prof. of Music 
These records have been recorded, edited ; aaa = a ee ' oa 
and pressed by Columbia Transcriptions. 


PRICE OF ALBUM 845.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey 
Not for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 


Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 
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University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, Chapter 165 


Troy State College 
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University of Alaska (College, Alaska) Student Chapter No 
egan this year with fifteen active and enthusiastic members. 
the most important objectives of the group is to rais¢ 

nt funds to send the entire membership to the meeting of 
\laska Music Educators Association to be March at 


orage 


held in 


1 
nit 
acuity 


sponsor of the chapter is Roxie K 


Bergh of the Uni- 
Fine Arts Department 


ersity 


Shenandoah Conservatory of Music (Dayton, Virginia) 
Student Chapter No. 283 is sponsoring a reading clinic of new 
ind music in cooperation with the concert band of Shenandoah 
Band music of different levels of difficulty will be pet 
and free sample scores will be available from leading 
The February clinic will be under the direction of 
Collins, director of the band at Shenandoah Conserva 


} 


College 
rmed, 


ylishers 27 


Southwestern State College (Weatherford, Oklahoma) Stu 
Chapter No. 134 was organized last year with 
ship of eleven students 


dent a member- 
The rapid growth of this group is shown 
with the enrollment of twenty-seven members for the current year 

Meetings are held once a month 


usually an evening meal with 
i program and business meeting 


The new president of the Okla- 
homa Music Educators Association, Colbert Hackler, spoke to the 
group recently on the “Problems Confronting a Music Teacher 
nd His Responsibility to the Community”. Mr. Hackler has 
taught in Elk City for the past sixteen years, and his experience 
includes voice, band and strings. 
this meeting, and includes the head of the music department, Mary 
E. Griffin (extreme right, third row) and chapter sponsor Rich- 
ird Coy (extreme right, fourth row) 

lhe chapter also plans the 


The photograph was taken at 


receptions which are given follow- 


ing all student senior recitals 


Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany, Oklahoma, Chapter 248 
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ANNOUNCING 


from the new College Division of Charles E. Merrill Books 


LEARNING MUSIC 


Basic Concepts for Elementary Teachers 


by Raymond Elliott 


—a sparkling new book designed to introduce teachers and future teachers to 
the basic rudiments of music. Through the use of a unique Piano and Voice ap- 
proach, Professor Elliott's book helps elementary classroom teachers under- 
stand the theoretical concepts as well as the practical application of music. The 
wide choice of text material and songs enables teachers of varied musical back- 
grounds to become thoroughly familiar with music fundamentals and to develop 


actual music skills. 
200 pages College List Price—$3.95 


Gh \ Le Lasin, 
-—M] CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 


1300 ALUM CREBK DRIVE - COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


MASTER KEY Chromatic : 
Pitch Instruments New 3 
KRATT The World's Finest 


ADSTER Key Fi 
| meee & 3 MODELS 13 NOTES 


“HROMAT 


= ee |) MKI—Scole F to F TUNED A-440 
| MK2—Scale € to € 
= MK3—Scale Eb to Eb 


en ieee ys 
S 


\_ ie For People of “NOTE” 
J 2 PERFECT MUSIC 
i § COMPANIONS eee 


SELECTOR 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds, pA gre SHOWN ATTACHED TO 
precision tuned to A440 — full fi Orn k IMO AA MM WASTER KEY PITCH PIPE 
chromatic scale. Heavy nickel- ‘ 7 
plated cover, embossed notations 

top and bottom for easy selection 

of pitch note desired. Patented tone chambers. A_ sanitary 

all-blow circular pitch pipe embodying the most exacting require- 

ments of director, student and professional musician. The World's 

finest — yet popularly priced. 


See Your Nearest Dealer or Write To: 


WM. KRATT CO. 


988 JOHNSON PLACE « UNION, N. J 
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Samuel French, Inc. = = 


announces a new —=PT 


Symphonic Band Series The Round Mfanvo 


The purpose of this series is to find 
and present to the band director a li 
brary of works designed specifically for 
the Symphonic Band This means that the 


works are written or arranged with the 





characteristics of this ensemble in mind 


Besides being screened for their suit 
ability to the band idiom, every work 
must pass certain requirements of musical 
integrity. Any piece published by the 
French Musical Library will be of the Audio-Unit for Music Theory Classes 
highest quality and will aid the director 


in giving to his band the dignity and : z , 
seriousness of purpose it deserves A LITTLE INGENUITY, some electronics pause between each playing. After hear- 
know-how, two years of work and ing the first drill, the student stops the 
xperimentation and an outlay of player with the foot control, writes what 
Ogden Nash Suite $600 has enabled the music department at he or she remembers, and then releases 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa, to the switch to hear the second playing of 
nearly double the size of its music theory the exercise, etc. 
classes without adding a single teacher. With this device, the student may spend 
This was made possible by an audio as much time as is necessary in prepara- 
: unit, designed and constructed by Dr tion. The student who progresses rapidly 
Standard Band Symphonic Band Edwin Liemohn, head of the Wartburg can go on to more difficult exercises 
$10.00 $12.00 Music Department, with the technical while the slower student can spend more 
feutve porte S0e each! Ip of an electronics firm from nearby time picking up the first drills. In con- 
Waterloo. As a result, classes can now ventional classroom methods, the teacher 
Reverie be in reased considerably in size without can play the exercise a given number of 
é a eee loss of effective teaching times and that is all. The student who 
ee Debussy. Asrenged ter ban : What type of machine ‘s this? It con is fast is wasting part of his time listen- 
oe ny Weheaie oni thie bio sists of three Garrard 4-s:eed turntables ing to repeated playings while the slower 
: : : , for disks and two Pentiun tape decks, student isn’t able to keep up. Thus, the 
nes Been meade ENO © wey - weeet ach with a separate pair of earphones, audio unit makes it possible to accommo- 
arrangement by a master of Symphonic g it possible for five students to date individual differences, one of the 
Band scoring listen to the same recording or for any major problems in all types of education 
Standard Band Symphonic Band ymbination to listen to any combination + 
$9.00 $11.00 f records or tapes. Each unit has its own Dr. Liemohn estimates that the taped 
fextra parts 50¢ each) volume and switch control. Foot controls exercises are equal to about a third of a 
have been designed for stopping the tape teacher while Warren Schmidt, teacher 
. . it any time, allowing freedom of hand of music theory at Wartburg, says, “The 
Caribbean Cruise novement for writing or studying scores use of tapes in connection with melodic 
Suite for band. By Jerry H. Bilik. A high during the playing and harmonic dictation affords two dis 
y entertaining musical journey to the \t present, the tape decks are being tinct advantages. From the teacher's point 
West Indies, featuring a provocative ar used for dictation drills, a part of music of view, the use of tapes is a great saver 
rangement that exploits every facet of theory instruction series of exercises of classroom time, What in the past had 
the Symphonic Band. PART |: First Morn to be done religiously during each class 
ng at Sea; “A-Deck” Promenade; Wed meeting can now be taken care of by the 
ding Procession in Trinidad. PART II : , student outside of the classroom as a part 
Lullaby of the Trade Winds; Final Fling of his preparation in achieving the neces- 
n Havana ; * sary skills. Students have no difficulty 
I:StendardBand |: Symphonic Band ; with this activity once the procedures are 
$12.00 $15.00 ; et carefully explained 


il: StendardBand II: Symphonic Band “From the student's point of view, the 
$11.00 ; use of tapes enables him to ‘work at his 


For baritone voice with band accompani 
ment. Music by Jerry H. Bilik. A short 
cycle containing four delightful poems 
by America’s master humorist 








lextra ports 50¢ each! 


The Forty-Ninth Star 


Concert March By William Gerrard 
Dedicated to our new state, Alaska. The 
49th Star is a most unusual concert march a 
that will contribute much to the success 
of any band program 

Audio units for music theory classes 


Stand j 
eaderd Send Symphonic Send are shown above and at right. 


$9.00 $11.00 


fextra parts 50¢ each! 
in melodic, rhythmic and harmonic dicta 


use. The purpose of the drills 


tion are in IT} 
SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. is to teach orally that which is being 


mastered in writing 


The House of Plays Each exercise, which may be from two 


25 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. to several measures in length, is recorded 
m the tape several times with a brief 
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own spved’ as it were. In this mantier, 


those students who are more proficient it 
activity can progress more rapidly 

I hand, slower students, wh 

nee difhculty with this part of 

a position to spend mucl 

t 1t in contrast to the old set 

ily a minimum amount of time 


othice im 
t make 
players have 
eliminating 
ol erasing tn tapes 
he present time, the tapes are mad 
with the piano but Dr. Liemohr 
confident that it will not be long 
voices and/or wind instruments will 
employed 
Students ; ll as faculty members 
leased wit he result of Dr 
said, “Since in 
ep , we have found these 
iluable. We can take dictation 
\ convenience and for any 
time After experimenting, we 
what seems to be the best 
r perceptiveness in this 
vf the main ad 
is that we may 
whenever we please, and an- 
ther is that we may repeat the exercise 
several times before checking our soluti 
witl 
I elpful roon 
rts Center the audio room 
ible to do exercises whicl 
ke up class time which should 
more important things such 
ussions and questions. Without this 
room the music theory class would not be 
able to progress as rapidly as it is now 


doing.” 


+ 


This wi not a new idea for Dr. 
Liemohn. He had experimented with it a 
couple of years ago, and it proved success- 
ful. He had been thinking of it for a long 
time, he said, “and so, one summer, I! 
tried it with a single tape on a summer 

student t worked d finally 
e / 


dissatis- 


NEA FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT OF 
EDUCATION. National Education Asso 
ciation is renewing its efforts to win 
enactment of legislation providing 
federal support of education. The NE 
is supporting the Murray-Metcalf 
which if enacted would make available 
$25.00 per school-age child to each state 
during its first year of operation. This 
bill does not require state and local 
school systems to submit formal plans 
for the expenditure of funds as a pre- 
requisite for receiving grants. All mem- 
bers of the profession who desire to see 
such legislation enacted are urged to 
write or wire their congressmen. 
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arMcl soem 


“wees =) WOODWINDS <-~ FRENCH HORN 


Qvarto Size) 


Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 


A truly diversified selection of favorite modern melodies in practical 
and enjoyable ensemble settings. Adaptable instrumentation keyed 
to meet the needs of various school ensembles. A collection compiled 
and scored by an outstanding arranger who has wide experience in 


the school field. 
Contents 
BE MY LOVE IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 


BLUE MOON MOONLIGHT SERENADE 
DAYBREAK MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
HI-LILI, HI-LO OVER THE RAINBOW 
SIBONEY STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 


Tustrumentation 


FLUTE 2nd Bb CLARINET 
(Use in absence of French Horn) 
OBOE 


Bb BASS CLARINET 
Bb CLARINET (Use in absence of Bassoon) 
FRENCH HORN IN F In the absence of the Oboe, a 2nd Flute 


may play the Oboe port as written 


BASSOON FULL SCORE 


EACH BOOK 85c * FULL SCORE $1.50 








FULL SCORES SENT ON APPROVAL 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Agent for Robbie U f * Leo Feist, te Miller My 


1540 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





CHORAL Italian Violins 
ROBES Sie 


A large selection of foremost importer of Modern Italian 


. yee Handmade Violins and Violas. Priced 
fabrics and colors; ex from $100. Certified. 


cellent workmanship; Beautiful French Violins and Violas by 
reasonable prices. Collin-Mezin. Lowest prices anywhere! 
Write for catalog and Combination Violin and Viola cases and 
samples. double Violin cases from $30. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Suburban Music 


~ = age 3 — Marlin Brinser 
a 643 Stuyvesant Ave. Irvington, NJ. 
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Show your Road Map To Heaven 


CHORAL This article is an answer to the call for 
: : help expressed by Ben Bailey in his letter 

GROUP , ; “. headed “Road Map Wanted,” which ap 
; AA. See Oe > , , peared in the April-May issue of the ME] 

.. ; 4 The letter referred to a contribution by Mary 

at its : Hoffrhan, “Criteria for Judging Music 


fA : § ¢ Appreciation Classes” in the November- 
BEST - yt December 1958 Music Educators Journal 
mr e 
0 YOU WANT a road map to Heaven? 
S That is about as difficult to provide 
as trying to give directions on our 
FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Woter Gop, Pa winding North Georgia mountain roads 


PORTABLE wn to one accustomed to the rectangles of 
CHORAL STANDS Add “Professional ss Chicago’s so-many -blocks-to-the-mile 
for Greater Audience Appea streets. But even in our serpentine trails 

Your Choral Group will “Look Better” and it will there are distinguishing marks: a rock 
“Perform Better’ with the semi-circular stepped-up here, a creek there, the brick house at 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina the fork of the road. There is no easy, 
tion between director and singers. . 
MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS hove strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
cre made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, the course depends too much upon the 
E 36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, personality of the teacher and the type 

3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and of student in his class. But there are a 

* pte nny ~ 32”, Units and sections clamp securely together for few land marks which may help keep one 
utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. traveling in the right direction. At least, 


% QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL Write for detailed information they have helped me and they may be of 


% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR MITCHELL MFG. CO. help to some one else. 


COMPACT STORAGE 2744 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. The first: Never forget that the student 
is of more value than the subject. The 


statement is so trite I hesitate to use it, 
but I believe it with all my heart. Am I 
teaching music appreciation or students? 
Is my first concern that of making out a 
course of study that will be “collegiate,” 
or is my main concern that of getting 
MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES John and Bill and Joe to the place where 
they will listen to Beethoven's Third 
when I am not there to keep them in their 
seats until it is over? Are students shed- 
ding tears as they listen over and over to 
BASIC CONCEPTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION symphonies trying to absorb enough 
themes so they can pass the course and 
be done with serious music forever? Is 


3 Unit section 
erected 


well blazed trail to success in the teaching 
of music appreciation. The success of 





Part I of the three-volume 1958 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Price: Cloth binding $4.00; paper cover $3.25. Order from the University A — 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. that music appreciation ? 

Most of my students come into the 
class with a background of hillbilly, rock- 
and-roll, gospel jazz and juke-box. They 
have no idea of what instruments com- 
prise the “sympathy orchestra,” as I have 
heard it innocently called many times. They 
take the course because it is required and 
sometimes they do so under protest. I can 
force Beethoven's Third down their 
throats because they have to pass the 
course to get their degree, but are they 
going to be on cordial terms with Bee- 
thoven after they get that degree? If 
they are not, / have failed the course, no 
matter how high their grades. 

Perhaps it is this challenge which 
makes each new class an exciting experi- 
ence. The enthusiasm of the teacher is a 
“must” with a class of this sort. The 


’ 
of cou rse it Ss valuable students are apathetic or antagonistic and 
e 


they will learn little until that attitude 











If Teacher is bored, how can 


it's a pre 
she expect anything else from the class? 


There isn yrass man in the band who would a 


once he puts his lips to my A sense of humor helps a lot. There 

2 are so many fascinating things about 

handle, smoother to play, music. If you have not found some of 

solid tone. Better-looking, them, better start reading. Amusing 

band director recommends stories about the composers that turn 

: é a them from those white-wigged dignitaries 
slessing cornets, trumpets and trombones. hanging on the walls into human beings; 


Ee ie BLESSING co... INC ELKHART. INDIANA fascinating bits of music history that 
_— oe 





bring a chuckle. There is nothing wrong 
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with laughter in the right place. Don’t 
let them say of you, “He’d make a good 


martyr—he’s dry enough to burn well.” “ Adventures in Music.” Significant 
) 


I expect honesty of my classes. When 


we discuss music that has just been New Series for Elementary 
played and I ask for an opinion I want Schools by Howard Mitchell and 


in honest one Before long the class is 


enjoying this exchange of frank opinion the National Symphony 


Ratings of a single record may range from 
one to five, and the person who gives it a TDUENTURES IN MUSIC eemala) 
top rating must be as ready to defend his 1 \ru Kecund Library for Elementary Sekeuks ; 
rating as the one who did not like it — - 
I am at times amazed at the growth in 
appreciation through the use of this tech 
nique. By the time we reach Beethoven 
and I play the first few minutes of one 
of the symphonies done by two orchestras 
ind conductors and ask for their choice 
I am almost startled as these novices in 
the field of serious music pick out the 
of interpretation that make 


1 


rding better than the other 


+ 


Don’t be surprise 

get this exchan l I t is to 

succeed no expressed opinion can be held 

wainst the student let it be known 

that I do not expe: very one to aegre : P 4 

with me: in fact. ev I do not like Here at last is symphonic repertoire for schools—in today’s 

thing I play for them. A class in glorious sound! Edited by noted educator Gladys Tipton, 

. K 7 e is ogg to think for hims: . each of the ten volumes will include comprehensive “Notes 

es ie O quirement s that ” - y » 
ee : for Teachers.” First album (Grade 3, Vol. 1) now available 
in Living Stereo, Regular L.P., and Extended Play. 


think Antagonism to the course has 
difficulty flourishing in such an atmos 
ee. ro oe es ee The world’s greatest artists are on RCA ‘TOR 

a rn n't-like-it spirit, he has a VI 3 @) 
only to prove to the rest that it is not eee te eee 
worthy of liking. While searching for 

aspects to prove his point, he soon be 


comes conscious of things he does like 





I am not concerned over their prefer- 
ence for the kind of music which was 
their sole recreation when they came into 
the class If they are developing a crit / 
ical faculty they will take care of that Neu: e408 6 & @ 6 8 
themselves in due time 

I play only short excerpts, especially . 
at the be ginning of the course I have SING A SONG of home, neighborhood, 
found that boredom comes quickly, and I 
would rather stop too soon and have some community, holidays, and seasons 
one ask to hear the rest later than have , , 
the class get the idea that all “classical” 
music is dull and uninteresting. When A new, varied collection of original songs by two outstanding 

specialists in the field of music for children has just been 


they learn to listen for something besides 
published by Prentice-Hall. 


1 jungle beat, lots of noise and maybe 
a melody, they will be ready for longer Young children feel right at hoine with these songs—songs 
passages based on everyday things that are familiar to them. 

We begin by discovering (without a 
textbook) the things one can hear as 
he listens to musi melody, rhythm, 


The piano accompaniments are especially easy and imaginative. 
All songs in this collection have been recorded and are avail 
- able from Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
mood, harmony, torm, instruments, etc Angeles, California. 
Then we study the instruments of the 
symphony orchestra and learn to recog For further information about SING A SONG, the new book 
; of appealing, easy-to-sing songs by Roberta McLaughlin and 


nize the tone quality of the various instru j 
Lucille Wood, write to: 


ments. By this time we have some back 


gapped gine: PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


We spend considerable time talking ‘ a 
i . Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs. N.J. 
about the composers of the music we hear 


The students seem to enjoy learning some 











thing about the people who have written 
world’s great musi We use various 
for making the « mposers inte r ‘ ~ KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
| av be asked to write ~ Monotone Problem Solved 
All children, including Monotones, now may be 
trained easily to sing in true pitch before they 
bh enter First r Miss Gene Abraham's system, 
which she use th marked success as Kindergar 
through the magic of ten teacher the Chicago Public Schools, is « 
Folkways hi-fidelity records able in convenient book form entitled 
Write for free catal ‘ ibums from Scratch at $1.00 per copy. Pub by 
segue of 668 & JOHN MARKERT & Co., Music Publishers, 14! 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP West (5th St., New York ii, N. Y 


W. 46 St. NY. 36, NY 





intervie. 
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lf . “Oh, I think Bach was the most interest 
OWA wdliences ing person!” Would she have thought 

: that had I assigned instead the extra-cur 

e At Sp fund. Summer Concerts is ular listening to the St Matthew Pas 
sion? She will listen to that later of her 


own accord. We sometimes review with 


Twenty Questions 
E M COHAN Opera is anathema to most of those 
THE GEORG . entering the class. This is how I treat 
NTASY the subject. We begin with Menotti’s 
PATRIOTIC FA “The Telephone.” Some one is sure to 
express astonishment that it is in English 
“Why, I thought all opera was written 
Arranged by in another language!” Some time later 
we listen to the Metropolitan Opera Guild 


Walter Ehret and Paul Yoder Operagraph of “Carmen,” two sides of a 
long-playing record with the story told 

For Band Alone and the most important numbers sung in 

English by the four principal singers with 


For Chorus with piano acc. piano accompaniment. We follow this a 

For Band and Chorus in Combination ae Se Se ee Seng ee Se 
of Donizetti's “Lucia” as told by Reuben 
Bradford in his “Opera Once Over Light 
The class chuckles as the story un 


in his picturesque slanquage, and 


ode 


Easy to sing — Easy to play 
An ideal finale for any program 


it is done some one comments that 


Write for Reference Copy of the arrangement 
ou would like to see he would like to see that opera, and some 
Y ee. one else says, “Is that really the story 


C101 S.A. C102 S.S.A. C103 S.A.B. Verdi's “Rigoletto” follows in another 


Operagraph, this time sung in Italian. To 


C104 S.A.T.B. C105 T.7.B.B. & Band Score my surprise some classes profess to prefer 


the Italian language as it gives then 


fll choral aMangemens 30¢ cath " re time to listen to ng oy oe 


an straining to get the 
Full Baad 7.50 Symphonic Band 10.00 Before playing “Rigoletto” I tell them 
¢ 7 about hearing the opera done in a tiny 
opera house in Chicago with puppets and 
George M. Cohan MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. INC Metropolitan Opera voices. This does not 
1776 Broadway * New York 19. N.Y leave time for the last act, and I have 
learned to ask them how they think it will 
turn out. Rarely has any one heard the 
pera before, so I get a variety of endings 
The next morning they are eager to see 


INDEX ro MI SIC EDI CATORS JOU RNALS if their solution is the correct one—it 


never is 





Volumes 33-45 (September 1945 through June-July 1959). Reproduced from annual 
indexes published in the magazine. 28 pages. $.50 per copy. Order from MENC, 1201 Ry this time some one is sure to ask 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

if operas never have happy endings and 
I tell them no, hardly ever, at least in 
grand opera. Then I quote Reuben Brad 
ford’s “Things are pretty bad, but don't 


MONROE worry. They will get worse. They always 
f By this 


do if the opera 1s successful 


Standing time grand opera has hecome something 


which the normal person need not turt 


CHORAL from in fear 
[ require term papers. Each student 
RISERS ae : 1788, 1877, 1945, etc 


is given a date 














He is to tour the world on that date, 
pe as interviewing musicians and attending con 
MONROE NO. 1 STAGING PLAN, 40 FT. x20 FT., IN 3 LEVELS ‘ certs, and write up his findings. There 

are three reasons for this peculiar assign 
ment: The papers can be read with inter- 
can not be copied from the 


Sr PS 
oe : 














a ——— They Blend Together As One 
Na 
Woy ay n» = Pictured mere ; 2 4-level New Monroe one-unit con- est, they ° ° 
\ . (8", 16", 24” and 32”) riser struction and new folding me- assignment for a previous class, and they 


—e assembly of] chanism for steel leg supports ° . ° 
pF 4 > Mold. and require considerable research. It is prob 


Monroe 4 ff Easy to fold or unfold, an 


awa 
£ 
4 turd . 
" ——— Oia — wes a ably the only assignment on campus 

ons : . . 

_—— * 3-level sections > . 7 lic . - . : 
a unfolds easily, all besides English themes that po © 
legs move togeth- combination of fiction and fact, but every 
er and jackknife ‘ . 
COMPLETELY NEW in design, material, construction, conveni- lock in position thing must be in character: one does not 
ence in handling. New Extruded Aluminum Unit Construction, fly to Europe in 1788, nor does one take 
channel braced end to end. Greatest strength, less weight . “ ° ue , . 
New Automatic Locking and Folding Tubular Steel Legs, 1” a train trom Georgia to New York oes 
0 D. 12 to section in pairs. “‘Jacknife’’ locking and folding 1864. Neither does one interview Liszt 
Standard size 4° x 8 standard heights 8”, 16”, 24 and 42 f : P »- an 
Special sizes rder. Many standard staging plans, one to 4 two years after his death nor hear Har 
‘. + 4 9 

levels, almost any size del’s “Messiah” when the composer was 
PREE—New Catalog, Direct Prices and Discounts, Color illus only twenty-three. Hours of research go 
trations Monroe Folding Risers, as well as Choral Risers. Also ae - at ie h 
Monroe ‘‘Fold-King’’ line of Folding Tables. (68 models and } yy a - into the attempt to find what is happen 
sizes). Folding Chairs, Hat and Coat Racks, Movable Partitions, te 15 people: added sections ing in the world of music in 1893. It 


etc. Just write to address below may be joined . . : 
a ot nee is strung together with a pleasant thread 








of story as one travels on the income 


THE MONROE C0. 353 Church St. Colfax, lowa from father’s African diamond mines 
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or the nioney from Uncle Sam’s will— 
or as the winner of a national contest, and 
by the time one is finished the world of 
so-called classical music has become a 
normal friendly world where one can 
wander at will and in which one feels 
at home 

“I have taken music off its pedestal,” 
wrote a student in his evaluation of the 
course. I confess to a moment of shock, 
but I read on. “I used to think the great 
composers wrote only for the elite few, 
but I have discovered that normal people 
like me can enjoy them, too.” Are we, 
as teachers of music appreciation, try 
ing so hard to keep the composers on their 
pedestals that we are driving away those 
whom we should be trying hardest to 
reach? 

—Mary HorrmMan. Demorest, Ga 


> 
What Music CAN Do* 


’Q ue article by Bennett Reimer in the 
| September-October issue was quite 
interesting. At first glance it would appear 
that he makes some headway in proving 
that some of the statements made in be 
half of music just aren't so. Further 
thought on the subject, however, reveals 
that Mr. Reimer uses even less proof in 
debunking some of the claims for music 
than music teachers and music texts used 
in making the original claims. But most 
important I think it should be stressed 
that no one, nor no book (to my knowl 
edge) has ever stated that mus 
UNIQUEI Y accomplishes the stated 
items. Let us quickly review these major 
points brought up by Mr. Reimer 

1. The making of music leads to sound, 
healthy bodies. I doubt that any thinking 
person has ever made that statement 
Our health, according to most authorities, 
depends primarily on food intake and 
what kind of a body we inherited. Music 
cannot change either of these. What 
might be said is that the playing of 
WIND instruments particularly and to 
some extent singing, does help foster 
deeper — thus healthier — breathing. In 
addition, the marching band does offer 
splendid exercise for its members—just 
as many Physical Education classes dur 
ing the early fall months spend their time 
with close-order drill, thus the logic in 
band members being excused from P. E 

2. The making of music promotes in 
ternational understanding. Possibly not, 
but music is an international languag« 
and the definition of the word “language” 
is not so narrow as the author would 
have us believe. The performance here 
of Russian music and of Soviet musicians 
surely can and has helped us understand 
them, as does the similar use of Ameri 
can music and the performance by Amer 
icans in the U. S. S. R. help them under 
stand us better. There are countless in 
stances of musicians succeeding as “good 
will ambassadors” where politicians have 
failed, to mention only the recent South 
American fiasco involving Vice-President 
Nixon and the success of musicians who 
followed him. 


*A reply to the article, “What Musi 
CANNOT Do” by Bennett Reimer, Sep- 
tember-October 1959 Music Educators 
Journal [To top of next column.] 
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Yes, even in the orient can western 
music be understood. Would you have us 
believe, Mr. Reimer, that all musicians in 
China and India sit around playing quar- 
ter-tone ragas on their three-stringed 
banjos? Listen to the excellent symphony 
orchestras and bands and choruses in 
Tokyo, Manila, Bombay, and other ori 
ental cities and find that their programs 
vary little from those in Oshkosh, Jersey 
City, or Ft. Lauderdale 

Certainly there is a difference in music 
of today and that of three hundred years 
ago. So is there a difference in mode of 
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transportation, food packaging, vocabu There are too many statements from 
lary, etc. This has nothing to do with too many sources to sweep away with 
music's values, or lack of values, nor with one magazine article the many values of 
ts communication ilifications music. The philosophers, poets, drama 
Musical activit ds to democratic tists, politicians, military men, physicians, 
ocial relationshiy Maybe not, but what psychologists, and the Bible have alike, 
happens “in the state of Virginia—Janu almost one-hundred percent, given their 
ary 1959” is hardly evidence that it does commendation to music and its many 
net. Would what happened in Virginia values. 
in 1959 have been any worse had Virginia Kennetu Bercer, 311 Reis Avenu 


been a musical vacuum \re those who Evansville, Indiana 
iused troul : the musical 


not cause > 
uble the unmusi 


, 9 r 
4. Music affords tranquillity and peace Watson’s Needle 


of mind. I cannot speak for your tran HE cartoon on this page is there for 
quillity and peace mind, nor can I fe reasons. First, to let the reader 
speak for that of anyone else, but as for have a smile or two. Second, to drive 
me I find that n (oes possess this home a very important point. It is hoped 
value gam en not unique in this that both aims are accomplished. 

cagenemy [A third reason for this cartoon and 
text being reprinted here from the North 
Carolina Music Educator ts to acquaint 
members of the Conference with the many 
talents of J. Perry Watson, editor of the 
official publication of the North Caro 
lina Music Educators Association. Ed.] 


As for the great musicians of yesterday 
and their morals, it is obvious that they 
were not a part of the main-stream ot 
civilization, and im ta nany were con 
sidered social outcas ine tempera 


mental musician, as often stated, is mostly 


en ee oe 


temper and not much mental. This, hap 
pily, is not now typical of musicians. The + 


musician of today is, or should be, as Just what good is it to join the Music 
much interested i mimunity affairs, a Educators National Conference? For the 


can Seiad Fo 


church wedding, politics, luncheon clubs, answer to this question, let us put down 
church bazaars, the Y. M. C. A., ete. as a few important facts 
any other thinking citizen. “An American The MENC is not a central headquar 
Mus.cian’s Story” by Olga Samaroff con ters from where all music teachers receive 
some significant statistics regarding orders or from where the national music 
juvenile delinquency picture is directed. This national organ- 
The study of music improves social ization is not interested in only one phase 
competencies. Music, again, is certainly of music. This group of dedicated people, 
not unique in this regard, but this is surely known as the Music Educators National 
. a fair claim for music. Music has a place Conference, is not pushing something 
a ae in our social world, just as does basket down the throats of the music teachers. 
ball, or after-dinner speaking, or water hese educators are not trying to run our 
skiing, or other similar endeavors. As for programs 
“modern warfare” phrase, I sincerely Wusic, and its performance, is just as 


r Mr. Reimer was attempting to be important as what music will do for the 
1OUs students we teach 
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The MENC does organize the music 
teachers on a national basis. They do pro 
vide national leadership. They do offer a 
national clearing house for the profes 

Chey do offer literally hundreds of 
oklets, articles, pamphlets and books 
uusands of different problems per 

to music and the teaching of this 

They do speak for all music teachers 
national level. They do publish one 


vest series ot pt fessional publica 


co 


gentleman speaking in the cartoon 
our final point. In joiming any 
ou will only receive from an 
ration exactly what you put into it 
nd then d 
Perry Watson, North Carolina 
lleae, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
the ficial magazine f the 
lina Music Educators Associa 
orth Carolina Music Educator, 
I, > 


which the cartoon and copy are re 
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We Not Only Teach Music— 
We Also Teach Children 


TH! SE are some conclusions of a sea 
soned music teacher as she pauses to view 
the whirlwind scramble of performance 
which seems to have enveloped the school 
music program in such a manner as to 
partially bury the intrinsic value of musi 
teaching. This paper is a_ challenge 
directed to the music teacher, to stop for 
1 moment in his frantic rehearsals, and 
consider thoughtfully his place in the 
total scheme of an educational patter 
that has for its goal the growth and 
development of the “whole” child, and 
of the group of which he is a member. 
Have you ever listened in a faculty 
meeting while some of your colleagues 
gave vent to stored-up vitriol aimed at 
the activities of the music department 
Have you tried to defend 
they were bearing the brunt of an attack 


j 


students whet 


from these disgruntled souls? Have you 
students been refused the opportunity to 
make up work when they have had to 
miss class because of some all-school 
performance? Have you spent countless 
hours early in the morning, at noon 
school, evenings, and weekends try 

get your groups ready for some 


performance tor the benefit of public 


relations \nd, after the pertormance 
have the local critics panned you becaus« 

ur choir dropped a half tone in pitch 
r a clarinet squawked Have you 
listened to administrators and professors 
theorize in education classes on what they 
and they usually admit they “know 
nothing about music”) think of music and 
its place in the public schools 

Have you ever wondered about your 
responsibility to the children who sit 
unhappily in music class, left out of th 
bulk of the excitement because hey are 
not good enough performers to be chosen 
to take part in the special chorus—or 
because they are timid and afraid of their 
capabilities through lack of physical gifts 
you think necessary to membership 
Have you considered your responsibility 
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Who says Americans can’t match Europeans in 
clarinet making? 1°11 stack my Pruefer 
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toward giving these, the non-singers, a 
happy learning experience that will grow 
into an emotional music outlet ? 


+ 
Now, more than ever, education is 
on the firing line nationally and locally, 
and music education, though it has not 
hit the headlines, is receiving its partic- 
ular brand of searing. The most obvious 
criticisms seem to be: 


(1) That we put too much emphasis on 
performance, and not enough on the musi- 
cal growth and learning of the children. 

(2) That our performing groups are 
limited to the talented youngsters, heaving 
the general mass of students with little 
or no musical experience. 

(3) That the general cultural lag is 
due in part to faulty teaching in previous 
years. 

(4) That music teachers are more con- 
cerned in teaching music and giving suc- 
cessful musical performances than they 
are in teaching children. 

Most of our critics seem to feel that the 
major objective of public school music 


Solidly built. Smooth key action. 
teaching is to gain prestige and popularity 
in the community for the music teacher. 


+ 


We all realize that the present trend 
in education is away from specialized 
teaching fields. In the home room situa- 
tion of elementary schools, the classroom 
teacher is supposed to be conducting a 
well-rounded program to develop the 
“whole” child. Theoretically, the music 
teachers in this type of school are resource 
persons who can advise and direct the 
classroom teacher in the music that fits 
into the scheme of the group’s living 
experiences. Too often, the music teacher 
is himself conducting his own home room, 
and what resources he provides are given 
in out-of-school time. Most of the class- 
room teachers are untrained in the skills 
necessary to teach effective, spontaneous 
musical expression, and they either ignore 
the time allotted to music, or turn to the 
radio or phonograph in lieu of teaching. 

The classroom teacher doesn’t know 
what to do with music materials because 
Frances M. Andrews, Editor and Committee Chairman he himself can’t sing, and he can't 
handle the discipline problems that arise 
as a result of his inability to provide a 
pleasurable experience for the children. 


+ 


For eight years I have taught general 
extension classes in music for the class- 
room teacher—classes composed for the 
most part of elementary school teachers 
who are making a frantic attempt to 
equip themselves to teach their own music 
in the current home room cycle. The 
majority of these teachers had no formal 
music training and fewer of them had the 
chance to participate in music groups in 
elementary school, high school or college 
They are afraid of music! They express 
their dislike in a wistful attitude reminis- 
cent of the big boy who sits in the back 
of the fourth grade music class—he hates 
music because he can’t sing. 

One night in each class I ask these 
teachers to write of their own musical 
background, or reasons for the lack of 
it, what factors they can remember that 
influenced them in their attitudes, and 
what their emotional reaction was to 
music as it was taught to them. The in- 


ymnderful tone. 
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formation that pours from their hearts 
as they find words for something that has 
always been a source of unhappiness in 
their lives is startling. 


The predominant reason for their lack 
of experence was fear. They were afraid 
to sing as children. They had been told by 
teachers and other children that they 
couldn’t sing. They were afraid to com- 
pete for special groups because they were 
doubtful of their own ability. They were 
afraid of being laughed at. They were 
afraid of getting up on the stage for 
public performance 

A number of the students in my 
classes who had public school music ex- 
periences were not too happy about them. 
A school administrator wrote 

“My music experience has been largely 
instrumental—band. I have always enjoyed 
the experience of hearing or playing har- 
monies. I have always longed to know the 
hows and whys of music. All we did was 
prepare for marching activities in the fall, 
a music contest or festival in the spring, 
and more marching for parades. We got 
no real music background, and I still feel 
inadequate and inferior among people who 
know something about real music. I feel 
my years were wasted.” 

Another young student writes: 

“T sang in the a cappella choir for four 
years in high school. I was a natural 
soprano with a good ear, but never 
learned to read notes. Now I am at a loss 
in my teaching because I can’t help chil- 
dren who have lower voices than mine, 
and need to learn to sing harmony.” 

Apropos of school music, it is inter- 
esting to note that nearly everyone of the 
several hundred questioned expressed a 
desire to know how to play the piano— 
not as soloists, but to be able to play 
simple songs, to chord to familiar tunes, 
and to play hymns 

Nor are the vocational needs of musical 
training the only ones these people recog- 
nize as important to their living. In the 
simple social relationships they feel an 
inadequate ability to participate. 


+ 


The final indictment I quote from the 
school of music in a prominent university 
The professor is speaking, not of the 
general student, but of the child whom 
we have touched with the flame of music, 
and who for this reason wishes to follow 
in our footsteps—the music major 

“The student who comes to the univer- 
sity to major in music, and whose only 
experience in school has been singing in 
special choral groups, or playing an in- 
strument in the band or orchestra, is prac 
tically musically illiterate. He does not 
have the necessary foundation for a music 
major. Nor do many music students who 
have come from private teachers, however 
creditably they may perform, have the 
fundamentals necessary for satisfactory 
progress. Too many private teachers have 
stressed performance, rather than musi- 
cal growth.” 

On the other hand, let it be said that 
the successful music majors have been 
trained by music teachers who saw to 
it that their pupils acquired more than 
performance skill. They were prepared to 
study theory with some foundations in ear 
training and eye training. They were 
aware that music is a means of communi- 
cation; a form of language arts all 
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its own. Even those, who have completed 
their formal education, feel that they have 
been cheated out of an emotional heritage 
that is rightfully theirs. 


+ 

Is there a reason why the public is 
looking with critical eyes at our march- 
ing bands, our programs to make money 
and to publicize the schools at the price of 
exploiting the talented, and omitting any 
happy musical experiences for the large 
majority of children in our schools? 

Has it occurred to you that perhaps we, 
ourselves, are the ones who are respon- 
sible for this? A famous radio and TV 
commentator said recently over a national 
network, “The cultural level of the United 
States is at an all-time low.” Symphony 
orchestras are pleading for public tax 
support because of lack of financial back 
ing. Church choirs and community choral 
groups struggle in an attempt to find 
enough interested and trained singers to 
make up their needed personnel. The juke 
box and popular music have become the 
standard of musical consumption for our 
people 

Where are the boys and girls of the 
bands, orchestras and choral groups of 
the past twenty years? Are they using 
music as a dynamic cultural force in 
their lives today? Millions of children 
have completed school since music pro- 
grams have been a regular part of the 
curriculum, and all of them have been 
exposed to some musical experience. 
What results can we claim as to their 
emotional and cultural response to music ? 
We as music educators should be prepared 
to answer the question, and much study 
is needed to determine the answer 

+ 

What limited work has been done in the 
field of music psychology gives us little 
tangible evidence upon which to base our 
thinking. It is generally agreed that music 
is physically feeling tone, which should 
make a pleasurable impression on the 
sural mechanism. In other words, music 

heard. But the mere act of hearing 
music does not necessarily mean that 
these sound impressions have any effect 


upon the emotional reaction of the hearer. 
Music has to be felt—and to be felt it must 
awaken responses in the hearer that seem 
to be the result of learning experiences. 
Those of us who are both performers 
and teachers are aware of the capricious- 
ness of what we term an artistic and 
satisfying performance. Sometimes we 
perform with inspiration, at other times, 
under circumstances that we think are 
similar, we give dull and uninspired 
performances. Our physical well-being, 
our emotional tone, as well as the amount 
of practice we have had, seem to deter- 
mine the flow of inspiration from our 
fingers, or throats. What are the psycho- 
logical implications of these situations ? 
That there is a bond of feeling between 
the performer and the listener is well 
known. The contagion of enthusiasm, 
sorrow, joy, or boredom that sweeps 
through an audience often controls the 
reaction of everyone present. Is_ this 
caused by the composer, the performer, a 
combination of both, or the effect of the 
“climate” of the listeners as a group? 


+ 


These factors are felt in the music 
classroom, as well as in the professional 
concert hall. Some days the class response 
to music is eager and all inclusive; some- 
times only a few children are interested; 
at another time, the entire class is un- 
touched and bored. This variability in 
group response is felt in school orchestras, 
school choruses and in the general music 
classroom. What is our understanding, 
and our response to this emotional tone? 

The psychologist in group dynamics 
recognizes the need for a child to be a 
member of a group that is encouraged to 
feel pleasurable group responses, and to 
be a happy participating individual within 
that group. In music we have a perfect 
medium for such a dual experience if the 
teacher has an understanding of the physi- 
cal differences which effect voice range, 
rhythmic response and ear-tonal response. 

To meet these differences is the most 
difficult task in music teaching. Materials, 
methods and music learning techniques 
must be flexible enough to meet the needs 


COMPOSERS AT THE UNESCO CONFERENCE. A musical reminiscence from the 
1959 Denver meeting of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO is this group of 
conductors and composers: At the keyboard—Norman Dello Joio; standing, clockwise— 
Morton Gould, Gail G. Kubik, Saul Caston, William Grant Still, Howard Hanson. The 
latter, who is president of the National Music Council, was chairman of the music 
panel of the UNESCO Conference. The general theme of the Conference—seventh 
national of the Commission—was “Culture of the Americas—Advancements in Educa- 


tion, Science and the Arts.” 
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of this wide band of ability differences 
An understanding of how to handle chil- 
dren, a desire to help them grow in emo- 
tional enjoyment of the music of our cul- 
ture, a sensitive awareness of mood within 
a group and in individuals and the en- 
thusiasm and contagious spirit of the 
artist must be blended in the successful 
public school music teacher if he is to 
meet the demands of society. 

It is a challenge to each of us to pause 
and take stock of the teaching situation 
that involves us today. We must be more 
and more aware of the far-reaching 
effects of the responsibility which we have 
accepted. We must become students of 
child study. 

Marjorie ALBERTSON, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Portland State College, 
Portland, Oregon 
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Quality Music Education 


HE QUESTION uppermost in the minds 
\ > thoughtful music educators con- 
cerns quality teaching. This writer has 
become acutely aware that all too few 
music teachers are achieving the high 
goals of quality education 

Quality teaching can be accomplished 
only by instructors, thoroughly trained in 
musical skills, who can direct young peo 
ple into fruitful and meaningful musical 
experiences 

Quality teaching is relative to time and 
place. Much depends on the maturity rate 
of children. Quality music at the kinder- 
garten level may not be quality music for 
the average fourth-grade pupil. An in 
structor must recognize the importance of 
this “time and place” factor if he is to 
produce satisfactory results. 

Effective learning is directly propor 
tional to quality teaching. If an instructor 
teaches well, his students will develop 
their abilities to concentrate; mental dis- 
cipline will be heightened; perseverance 
and cooperation will be increased ; and, of 
course, musical skills will be developed 
to a high degree 

In this age of mechanism and orbital 
thinking, education is frequently offered 
through mass mediums such as television 
This may work well for some subjects, 
but if music instruction ever falls into 
this pattern, students will be denied the 
invaluable inspiration of the classroom 
experience under the guidance of a master 
teacher 

John H. Fischer, superintendent of 
schools in Baltimore, Maryland, said in 
a recent speech, “No book, no record 
player, no television screen can under- 
stand the child. Tubes and transistors are 
no satisfactory substitutes for a teacher.’ 

Music education cannot be measured in 
terms of bolts, test tubes and geiger count 
ers. Throughout history music has lived 
as a warm vital force. Of incalculable 
value has been the passing of the cultural 
heritage from one generation to the next. 
[his process of teaching the next genera 
tion must be perpetuated, but it can be 
accomplished—with quality—only by dedi- 
cated and inspired teachers 

E. A. Hitt, State Consultant, Musi 
Education, Division of Instruction, State 
f Illinois, Springfield. 
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NORMAN SINGER, Dean of the ASPEN SCHOOL OF Music and Director of the ASPEN 
Music FESTIVAL in Colorado, uses his NORELCO ‘Continental’ to play a tape by a 
young pianist who has applied for admission to the celebrated summer school. 
“The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is our choice because the prime requisites for a tape 
recorder at Aspen are ruggedness, versatility and high fidelity,” states Mr. SINGER. 
“A first-rate tape recorder like the ‘Continental’ is an essential item for an active 
music school. By studying the tapes, students learn to criticize constructively their 
own compositions as well as their own instrumental and vocal performances.” 
The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept. 1000, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., New York. 
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Bulletin of the International Music Council 





Published with the Order from: 
cooperation of UNESCO Barenreiter Music Publishers, Inc. 
250 West 57 Street 
Six issues $1.50 New York 19, N.Y. 











LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con 
servatories. 
Cc. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. Chicago 4, I!linols 
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CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC OF MERIT 


NEW FLUTE SOLOS 
FIRST FLUTE SONATA—Polin 2.50 
(Quite Difficult—Dedicated to 
illiam Kincaid) 
THREE SHORT CONSTRUCTIONS—Reck 
(Prize winning number—Austin 
Flute Club) medium grade 
WOODLAND FANTASY—Pietsch 
(An excellent modern flute 
solo—med-difficult) 


NEW CLARINET CHOIR 
PLAYGROUND—Fred Kepner 4.00 
(Full score—E flat sop.—4 86 flat sop 
E flat alto—8 flat bass—B8 flat contra 

bass clarinet parts) 
A light and melodious composition by 


one of America's best-known writers 


NEW BANDS 
PENNSYLVANIA SKETCHES—Suite 
Schinstine Full band 12.00—S. 8. 16.00 
(Full cond. score 4.00) A descriptive 
suite for band, based on Pennsylvania 
history 
MARCH OF FREEDOM—Myrow 
Full band 9.00—S. 8. 12.00 
(Full cond. score 3.00) for chorus and 
band, with optional strings. Great fes 
tival number 
SOUNDING BRASS—March—Marwell 2.00 
A wonderful warm up march for con 
tests. Uses many pyramids 


tribute the Albert J. Andraud 
tanding books for the 
by A. R. Casavant 
Visit our exhibit —MENC CONVENTION — 
Atlantic City ond see many more outstand- 
ing publications 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 
Box 329 


1100 Broadway Sen Antonio 6, Texas 











Does Your Teacher Tell 
You To Practice Slowly? 


A Metronome will help!* 


Electric 


Ip, AN. VZ f) Metronome 


course) 


*How ec pages 29, 44 et al in book 
TRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1!.00. For 
$1.00 book « 
FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 

53 Wallace Street 

New Haven, Conn. 


information, write 











ve sas FLUTE FOR SALE. 
Ar i at $300 ar n good condition 

‘ iyer hould contact Lenore 
H { Pear Miles City, Mon 


PIANO METHODS 
One CLASSIC and One MODERN 
represent the greatest in piano 
education In the past 100 years 
Write Dept. E, for a Free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 
ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
3010 N.W. 2ad Ave., Miami 37, Fic. 


ROBERT WHITFORD —— 
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Curtis 


ANY HEARTS in many lands are 
M touched by the news of the death 
of Louis Woodson Curtis, January 10, 
1960. His friendships literally extended 
around the world—and to know the man 
as visitor or host was more than a casual 
privilege “friend” 
seemed imbued with the overtones of mu- 
» intimate friends 
and sincerity of 


To him the word 


sic and poetry. His mx 
knew the depth, bre 


Louis Woodson Curtis 


heart was capable. Those who 
him in the pro- 
fessional and civic associations of his long 
career as teacher, administrator, author, 
ditor, lecturer, and counsellor, have a 
hare in the enduring monument to Louis 
Curtis, left with us by his own life and 
works 


An inveterate traveller, his periodic 


which | 


became acquainted wit 


visits abroad, began ir 
much of the globe. He loved people, and 
was interested in knowing about their 


1909, encompassed 


homes and customs 

California, where he was born in 1885, 
was always his first love. Few citizens 
could equal his acquaintanceship with the 
people and geography of the state of 
California, which, once wrote a bi 
ographer, he “knew like the back of his 
hand.” 

It is difficult to select from the records 
f a full and rich life the things one should 
add to such a brief memorial statement 
as this before-going-to-press note must be. 
readers of the JourRNAL will 
appreciate an outline of the official posts 
held by Louis Curtis in the professional 
organization of music education since he 
first became a member in 1930 (life mem- 
ber since 1938, when the life membership 


plan was initiated ) 


However, 


+ 


From the beginning of its development 
(1927-1929), Mr. Curtis was active in the 
California-Western Music Educators Con- 
ference—now MENC Western Division 
1929-1931 he served on its Board. During 
the ensuing years he held numerous com 
mittee posts, National and Western; was 
constantly in demand as a speaker. The 
calendar of his appointive or elective 
MENC posit‘ons also included: 1932- 
1934, member of Editorial Board of the 
Music Educators Journal; 1934-1936, 
MENC second vice-president; 1938-1940, 
MENC president; 1940, host to MENC 





RECORDS 
FROM YOUR TAPES 


All musical organizations can enjoy last- 
ing records of their performances. The 
cost is small and the reward is great. 
Albums make unique mementos and pro- 
vide an instructive, musical experience. 


$1.95 ea. with art jacket 
(In 100 quantity; 65¢ each additional album) 

Pure vinyl 12” pressings 

33 RPM (long play) 

High Fidelity 

45 minutes (22'2 per side) 

Printed labels—color your choice 

In cardboard jacket with attractive 

art cover 

Two-week delivery 

Shipment prepaid U.S.A. 

Payment after satisfaction 

We will edit your tapes at no extra 
cost. You supply tape recorded at speed 
of 7% or 15 ips on one side only, along 
with timing and selections, and informa- 
tion to go on the label. We will do the 
rest. There are no other charges. 

Let us send you a free sample record 
and a convenient mailer for your tapes. 
Write for further information 
including stereo discs 


wht 


WFB PRODUCTIONS 
637 E. Broad St. Souderton, Pa. 








Specialists 


for Outstanding Opportunities 


in MUSIC 


® PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
@ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
@ JUNIOR COLLEGES 
@ COLLEGES 

@ CONSERVATORIES 


Your resume will be promptly evaluated 


by a profes- 





in complete c e 
sional in your field. 


S0$ "imams 


127 TREMONT STREET * Boston 8, MASS. 











NEW QUICK WAY 


STUDENTS COMPOSERS 

FOR PIANO 

VOICE 

INSTRUMENT ‘ 
MAKE | hoe nanescenrt 
2-Sise 


Boginnors-8 Stover te the Page 
Advanced-10 & 12 Steves te the Poge 


ROGERS-MUSIC TEMPLA 
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national biennial convention, Los Angeles ; 
1940-1942, MENC first vice president.* 

In 1959 Louis Curtis received what 
seemed to be the most appreciated of the 
many honors bestowed upon him during 
his career—the Mancini Award for out- 
standing service to music in the state of 
California. The presentation was made by 
the California delegation at the 1959 bien- 
nial convention of the MENC Western 
Division in Salt Lake City only a short 
time before he was struck by the illness 
which caused his death 


*Interested readers are referred to the 
biographical sketch by John W. Beattie, 
“Gentleman and Scholar—Louis Woodson 
Curtis of Los Angeles and the World,” in 
the June-July 1956 issue of the Music Edu- 
cators Journal. Also suggested is the report 
of a tour of seven South American countries 
made by Mr. Curtis and Mr. Beattie, spon- 
sored by the Pan American Union and the 
MENC Committee on Inter-American Af 
fairs, published by the JouRNAL, issues of 
November-December 1941, January 1942, 
February-March 1942, April 1942 May- 
Tune 1942 


> 


Music in the Curriculum 


usic classes are not “activities.” In 
M most schools music is occupying 
a regular portion of the day, and a regu- 
lar place in the schedule. That is as it 
should be. But there is a way of think- 
ing about music and the other creative 
arts which relegates them to an inferior 
rank in education. This constitutes a 
faulty evaluation 
In many school districts the highest 
duty of the music department is to furnish 
a good pep band for athletic functions. 
Bands, orchestras and choruses are 
thought of primarily as performance 
groups 4 well-uniformed band with 
snappy majorettes 1s considered an im- 
portant public relations asset by the school 
board, and the businessmen of tl 
munity think of it as a trade stimulator, 
readily “kicking in” when it’s time to buy 
new uniforms. (The orchestra and chorus 
are seldom afforded such lavish support.) 
And the situation feeds greedily on it 
self. With these pressures operating it 
is hard to achieve a healthy educational 


1€ om 


balance 

The American Association of School 
Administrators said, in its 1959 conven 
tion 

“We believe in a well-balanced school 
curriculum in which music, drama, paint 
ing, poetry, sculpture, architecture, and 
the like are included side by side with 
other important subjects such as mathe- 
matics, history, and science. It is im 
portant that pupils, as a part of general 
education, learn to appreciate, to under 
stand, to create, and to criticize with 
discrimination those products of the mind, 
the voice, the hand, and the body which 
give dignity to the person and exalt the 


spirit o ma 


+ 
The whole concept of “solids” as ap- 
plied to the curriculum is false. If any 
course taught in school is not presenting 
new concepts, if it is not progressing 
through a field of study toward support- 
able goals, if it requires no new thinking 


or new skills, if it leaves nothing to the 
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KITCHING answers the problem— 


An accurately tuned quality instrument 


At a reasonable price. 


In many elementary class 
rooms it is impossible to have 
a piano or phonograph. In 
these cases, Kitching instru- 
ments are the answer. Pre- 
cision tuned, fully guaranteed 
and priced from $12.00 for 
chromatic bell sets. 


$5.50 for diatonic bell sets. 
Send for free catalog of mallet-played instruments for school use. 
See KITCHING'S Instruments at 
Booth No. 122, MENC Convention, Atlantic City 


B. F. KITCHING & CO., Inc., 9047 Monroe Ave., Brookfield, lil. 





OUR EXCLUSIVE 


REVOLUTIONARY FABRIC FOR 


GHOTR GOWNS 
THE COOLEST, LIGHTEST EVER MADE 
WILL MAKE ALL OTHER ROBES LOOK 

OBSOLETE LIKE YESTERYEAR'S 


OUTLASTS MOST CONVENTIONAL TYPES 
OF MATERIALS, YET MODERATELY PRICED 
LET US TRADE IN YOUR OLD COWNS 
tor this QUINTESSENCe OF BEAUTY 


ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS 
1125 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE HOLLYWOOD 34, 


HOliywood 9.6339 








SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY comeany 


PARK AT SIXTH ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 


Gor Sight Singing 
IT’S FUN TO SING HIGH, LOW—TOGETHER GO! 
First steps in sight singing for young chil This two-part sight singing book may be 
dren. A basic method by Edna Ruff ac- used as a follow up to /t’s Fun to Sing or 
claimed for its workability and its appeal alone. .60 
Procedure included 60 Teacher Edition $2.00 
SING A SONG AT SIGHT 
Teaches the individual] to do just that! This book by Harry Robert Wilson develops music 
reading skill and sound musicianship. Includes procedures and easy reading material. For 


Junior High and up $1.25 
Gor General Music 


OUR SINGING NATION 
Different from any book of its type available today! 175 songs from America’s early days 
to the present arranged by Ruth Heller for effective Unison or Mixed Voice singing. Plus 
this is America’s stor -76 


Send for these books on Approval today! 


Gor Bands and Orchestras ‘= 


FUSSELL’S EXERCISES “Driti 

This band book has been designed by Gerald For both bands and orchestras. Regular 
Prescott to develop cantabile playing. Com- use develops tone, technic, and sight read- 
plete Instrumentation available. ing. Builds good organizations! One book 
Parts .50 Cond. $1.25 serves all instruments $1.00 


Send for Free Book 


UNIQUE CHORALS 


Send for Free Cornet Book 
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Devid Gornston Methods 
Teach Correctly 


Gornston's 


VERY FIRST METHODS 


75¢ each 
TRUMPET CLARINET 
TROMBONE SAXOPHONE 
TUBA FLUTE 

OBOE 


Gornston's 


Intermediate Methods 


$1.00 each 
CLARINET 
SAXOPHONE 
UTE 


TRUMPET 
TROMBONE 
FL 


Gornston's 


ADVANCED METHODS 


$1.25 each 
CLARINET 
SAXOPHONE 
FLUTE 


TRUMPET 
TROMBONE 


FREE to Teachers 


A sample copy of any one of the 
above books. Mention instrument. 


EDW. SCHUBERTH & Co. 
39 W. 60th St. N.Y.C. 











Efficient 
Economical—Attractive 


NORREN STEEL 


for churches, 
schools, teachers, 
homes 


Only 
NORREN 


gives you 


*% complete 
protection for 
your music 
nvestment 


% 50% more 
filing capacity 


* all-steel 
double-wall 
construction 


*® removable 
smooth-sliding 
trays 

w ease of Pat. Pend 
ataloging & 


Jentification There's nothing like NORREN 


for filing music octavo 

% choice of Ham band, orchestra or soloist! 
nertone grey 

green of brown 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


NORREN MFG. CO. 


The Norren Line of Files 
2220 E. Foothill Bivd., Pasadena 8, California 


Write for catalog today 
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student to use throughout his life, it has 
no place at all in the curriculum! 

We music teachers are blessed with an 
area of study capable of meeting these 
requirements in a wonderful way. Some- 
times it’s not easy to define. We deal in 
abstractions which are not always under- 
stood by other teachers, by school board 
members, by the public jut we can 
offer knowledge which other subjects only 
hint at. We study ‘relationships: in melo- 
dies, harmonies, rhythms, yes. But the 
music student has the means to relate 
himself to the universe. He weighs and 
judges; he decides and adjusts; he feels 
and interprets. He operates in a frame- 
work of social coordination found in no 
other courses. To his knowledge of man 
gained in the biology lab he adds in the 
music department another dimension: 
some understanding of the soul Not 
palpable? It is nonetheless real, and 
necessary 

Since the recent rapid advances in sci- 
ence there has been great clamor for a 
stepped-up, enriched educational program. 
We in the creative arts must heartily 
agree. But many administrators backed 
up by many school boards have, instead 
of enriching, weakened the program by 
unbalancing it. This trend is temporary 
but regrettable. Steps taken in panic are 
often in the wrong direction. We need 
to remember that only as the pendulum is 
feund near the center line are the interests 
of education best served. As educators we 
should not desire an off-center bonus of 
concentrated support in the creative arts 
any more than we desire it for mathe 
matics and science 

Pau. E 


Rurton, Washington 
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Collector’s Item 


Situ, Vashon High School 


“ue nook, “Bows for Musical Instru 
| ments,” published by William Lewis 
and Son of Chicago, deserves to be called 
a collector's item because any collector of 
string instruments would be at a great 
disadvantage without this first authorita- 
tive book devoted entirely to bows. Over 
200 life-size reproductions of the products 
of famous bow makers are included 

Joseph Roda, the author, is a former 
member of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Orchestra and of the Chicago Symphony 
Gladys M. Bell, editor of Violin and Vio 
inists, another Lewis contribution to the 
string field, is responsible for the beauti 
ful presentation of the material. The book 
ontains, in addition to its fascinating 
illustrations, information about makers, 
descriptions of their work, a history of the 
bow, details about materials used and 
suggestions on choosing and caring for 
i bow 

\ truly handsome publication, whicl 
seems to be another of the labors of love 
of the William Lewis firm, the book itself 
bids fair to become a collector’s item that 
hook fanciers as well as violinists may 
ome to cherish 


[Bows for Musical Instruments. By Joseph 
Roda. (Chicago: William Lewis & Son, 30 East 
Adams Street), 1959 35 pp. Deluxe letter 
press: page size 8%” x 11%”. Standard edition, 
buckram binding. $20.00. Limited special edition 

200 copies) full leather binding, $40.00. Postage 

iditional: 40¢ U.S.A 70¢ elsewhere.) 


The Drumstick Saga 


Jerry Parapippie was finally nearing 

the end of his course at Percussion 
Polytechnic. He had been majoring in 
drumming. The traps had been difficult 
for Perry to tackle, and his ability to 
drum had come about largely during his 
last year of school. 

“How did you really learn to play the 
drums, Perry?” riddled Fred Flam, his 
friend. 

“I tried three different approaches be- 
fore learning finally set in,” answered 
Perry. “First there was the cut-throat 
competition approach. Know what I 
mean? After competitive trials for junior 
band, I competed for the Drum Decathlon. 
I was then snared into the Percussion 
Pageant; then the Continental Calfskin 
Contests came along, followed by the 
Trans-World Traporama. I expected then 
to hear of competition for an Interplan- 
etary Percussion Powwow, but I quit 
before things reached that point. The 
competition was too much. Instead of lik- 
ing and learning to drum, I was begin- 
ning to feel like a cymbal-minded non- 
drummer. People kept telling me, ‘Don't 
forget, competition is the key to civiliza- 
tion and culture!’ They'd remind me con- 
santly of the call to compete, if I wanted 
to drum up learning. Bah. Humbug.” 

“The cut-throat competition approach 
lidn’t work?” 

“It didn’t make a loud noise for me at 
all.” 

“Then .. 

“Then came the instant inspiration ap- 
proach, I was sent to hear all the great 
symphony orchestras so I would absorb 
drumming by osmosis. I was supposed to 
soak up musicianship like a sponge.” 

“What happened?” 

“You've heard of hardening of the 
arteries ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I got trauma of the tympani.” 

“What next—after Cut-throat Competi 
tion and Instant Inspiration failed ?” 

“Everyone gave up. Thought I'd never 
learn to drum.” 

‘So?” 

‘So I began to get together with some 
of my friends who had a small combo 





Distinctive 
CHOIR ROBES 
CLERGY ROBES— 
ALTAR HANGINGS 
Finest Quality 
At Low Cost 


( 


* Wide selection of 

| styles and fabrics. 
Special designs 
developed for 
school needs on 
request. 


3661 SAN FERNANDO ROAD 
GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Enjoyed the people. Enjoyed my drums. 
Started practicing diligently, in order to 
keep up with man and music. One break 
led to another . . .” 

“And here you are today, Perry, gradu- 
ating tympanum cum laude from Percus- 
sion Polytechnic! Do you have a title 
which describes your success story, 
Perry ?” 

“It might be called ‘Paradiddle Gets 
Snared by the Traps’ . . . or perhaps 
simply “The Drumstick Saga.’ But I'd 
prefer to title my triumph ‘You Don’t 
Always Learn to Play the Drums by Hav- 
ing Them Beat Into You.’” 


—Gorpon GRINDSTAFF, assistant prin- 
cipal, Wilmette Junior High School, Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 


» 
State Supervision of Music 


MILESTONE in the history of one of 
A the councils of the Music Educators 
National Conference is the recent publi 
cation of State Supervision of Music. This 
handbook, prepared by the National 
Council of State Supervisors of Music, is 
the result of a collaborative effort that has 
involved the members of the council since 
its inception at the MENC St. Louis 
biennial meeting in 1950. The _ initial 
studies made by Ronald Cook and Samuel 
T. Burns, former state supervisors in 
Montana and Louisiana respectively, have 
been utilized in this publication. G. Lloyd 
Schultz, state supervisor of music and 
art education in the Department of Public 
Instruction for Wisconsin, has served as 
the editor. 

The contents describe the nature of the 
state departments of education the re 
sponsibilities and services of state super- 
visors of music, the methods used in two 
states, in having such posts created, and 
the future of state music supervision. A 
bibliography lists the music education 
bulletins that are available from state 
departments of education. 

Copies of this booklet may be secured 
from the MENC headquarters office, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.( 
Price 75¢ 
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WILLIS NEW AASA PRESIDENT. Ben- 
jamin C. Willis will head the American 
Association of School Administrators, be- 
ginning March 15, 1960, after having 
served one year as president-elect. Mr. 
Willis, general superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, Illinois, is especially known 
among music educators, having served as 
administrative host in Chicago to the 
1954 biennial convention of the MENC; 
also to the MENC North Central Divi- 
sion, which met in Chicago in 1959. 
Superintendent Willis headed the local 
convention committee as superintendent 
of schools in Buffalo, New York, at the 
time of the 1953 MENC Eastern Division 
convention in that city. In 1962, he will 
again be host to the MENC biennial in 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FORREST E. CONNER, superintendent 
of schools in St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
been elected president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
to serve one year before taking the office 
of president. 
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Superbly performed... 
sweeping in scope ...a comprehensive 
study of music’s giant 
strides in a revolutionary age. 


chap in the rey of ma rom aie 
times. Includes scores, texts and translations. — 


The world’s greatest artists are on RCAVICTOR@ 








FESTIVAL MUSIC 
Chorus - Band - Orchestra 


BORN TO BE FREE Ral illi 
SATB .22 SSA .22 Un.-SA .22 .25 “ - hahemanaeen 
F.B. $4.50 S.B. $6.50 String Pts. $2.00 

Raymond Dvorak 


SATB .30 ee Orch. $6.00 
F.B. $6.00 S.B. $9.00 


FESTIVAL FINALE ....Joseph E. M 

SATB .20 F. Orch. $4.50 S. Orch. $6.50 7 =—* med 
B. $4.50 S.B. $6.50 

THE INLAND SEA Ralph Willi 
SATB .22 Concert Orch. $5.00 P ae 
F.B. $5.00 S.B. $7.50 

HAIL LAND ALL GLORIOUS.............. Elgar-Buchtel 
Un.-SA .20 SATB .22 String Pts. $2.00 
F.B. $4.50 S.B. $6.50 





New! For Your Choruses 
THE UPS AND DOWNS OF MUSIC 
Olvera-Schroth 


A unique and practical presentation of interval recognition 
invaluable for improving sight reading ability. 


Price 75¢ 
Send for an approval copy! 











Send for our complete Choral and Instrumental Catalog! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
525 Busse, Park Ridge, Ill. 
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@ Completely Adjustable 

to All Playing Positions 
@ Tubular Steel Construction 
@ Ideal for Instrument 


Storage 
WENGER 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 


13 Wenger Bidg., Owatonna, Minn. 


Highest rated 
in the 


United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printins 
gladly furnished 

Aay publisher 


our reference 


wer 


280! West 47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


STRING INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


A valuable book 


WITH THE ARTISTS by Samuel and Sada Ap- 

plebaum 18 pr b ical information by such 
‘ artiat Jascha Heifetz, William Prim- 
ros and Gregor Piatigersky, and others on ther 
art and techniques of violin, viola, and cello play 
ing mation covering many points of playing 
unaval‘able in the conventional ways except at 
grea x pense Price of book—$6.00 per copy 
OHN MARKERT 4 CO., 








j 
i4t W. 15th St.. New York ti, N.Y 





From a True Music 
Missionary 


| AM very interested in the Special Ac- 


tive Membership and I am enclosing 
my check. I look forward each month for 
my Music Epucators JouRNAL to come 
as I find many valuable suggestions for 
improving my music program—ideas lead- 
ing me to branch out in ways I might not 
have otherwise attempted. And I am sure 
that this Special Active Membership will 
further me in whatever | may undertake 
to develop here at our Mission 

We have some very promising and tal- 
ented little musicians And as time 
marches on I sincereiy hope to have an 
interested group of students that can be 
entered into this most helpful and wor- 
thy organization. 

Our children in the Indian Mission 
don’t have means to finance such an edu 
[he talent is here and so am I 
It is most gratifying to see some of the 
fruits which grow in such a short time. 
So you can see how much I depend on 
the MENC for guidance. 

[| am working hard to get a band 
started. So far I have had a trumpet and 
two drums donated. This is encouraging 


cation 


Sister Harrret, O. S. A., Oneida In- 


m Mission, Oneida, Wisconsin 


A Lifetime of Rewarding 
Experience 
a I retired from teaching, I do not 
h 


expect to renew my membership in 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. I have been a continuous member 
for many years, and have always found 
the JourNAL to be a source of information 
und inspiratiion for my work 

After forty-two years of service as a 
music educator in the public schools, re- 
tirement means quite an adjustment, but 
it will be some time before I shall be able 
to complete all of the things which I 
have hoped to do. 

[ supervised music in Centerville and 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and in Lander, Wy- 
ming. In 1928, I went to Davenport, 
lowa, where I was assistant-supervisor 

twelve years, and following the death 
of Clara Thomas, head supervisor, I was 
made director of music education. I re- 

igned from this position in May, 1945, 
und went to Sheridan, Wyoming as music 
supervisor 

I have particularly enjoyed my thirteen 
years of service eT because of the 
ordial and intimate contacts 
people and the community at 
has been a very rewarding experience 
For the present, I shall make my home 
climate and 


in Sheridan, for | 
gorgeous scenery and, most of all, the 
mpanionship of my many friends 
I wish to thank you for the notice 
which you ran in the JouURNAL concern- 
ing music education materials which I 


hoped might be of use to some school of 


FOR 


PLAYABILITY 
— SAY 


THE REEDS THAT 
“BLOW EASY" 


Clarinet, Alto Sax, Tenor Sax 
— Rico Reeds come accurately 
graded. At Music Dealers 
everywhere! 


RICO PRODUCTS 


155 North La Brea 
36, 


and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
ices. 
CONFIRMATION 
ROBE RENTALS 


We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 


= ened 


‘PETERSON 


Dpt. M-2, 501 EAST 33RD, KANSAS CITY 9, MO. 
N le: We are occasionally able to offer 
Gd: pre-used robes in excellent condi- 

tion at a considerable saving. 





DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 
STRAYLINE'S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 

Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 

disc for colored lights. Used by some oi 

the largest Colleges, 

Schools, Churches, 

Choirs. Complete 

with batteries $18.00 

Dz. 8”. $21.00 Dz. 12” 

Plus Postage. Sample 

$1.50. Order thru 

—= dealers or direct 

us. 


Strayline 


Products Co. 
Dept. "'B"’, P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn. 
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music. I wrote to three music depart- 
ments and received an immediate reply 


f the State University of Iowa. I 
ad on pees a Wr dideadien, a I NEW SELECTIONS 

lad to know that it will be useful i 
weisiag fetes mele iemacters. 1 FOR YOUR INSTRUMENTAL PROGRAM 
shipped twelve cartons, the University 
Library paying the transportation charges. Orchestra Band 
Clair de Lune Debussy- ra Overture in Miniature John Cacavas 


At some future date I may be willing to 
part with more material which I am : 4 sab ite Ser C 
keeping for my own reference yet. (Set A 9.00 — Set ke _— (Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 8.00) 

Very best wishes to the MENC staff Yoon Tite. pg , | 

; ; aw oe (Set A 6.00 — Set B 8.00 — Set C 10.00 (Condensed scores sent on request) 

and all who are serving the cause of good (Thematies sont on request) 
music for the future. 

Ivapett A. Swinper, 438 W. Burkitt 
St., Sheridan, Wyoming 





THE INSTRUMENTAL ASSISTANT 
—— by Samuel Holyoke 
Dear Mr. Smith (1762-1820) 
[Mr. Smith who wrote this letter to him- (Arranged and Edited by Hoyle Carpenter and Charles Luckenbill) 
self is also the author of “Music in the vavee part pleces for *y ae Score and 6 Parts (set) 
Curriculum,” which appears on page 105 oe ee a Each Separate Part 
of this issue. Conceived as a “do-it-your- (Thematics sent on request) 
self” rejection slip, it provided so much 


enjoyment for the staf it was decided to a 
share it with JouRNAL readers.] ELKAN VOGEL CO, INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
are sorry we cannot use the edi 
| torial you recently sent us, for the 
following reasons: 
Subject matter is hackneyed, not timely [) 
Illogical development of the idea ‘6s ° ° 99 
You were obviously merely mad at Education and the Creative Arts 
your school board, and blowing off 








steam : . The official 1959 report of the American As- 
Here in the East we don't have prob sociation of School Administrators including 
lems like this the record of the Annual Meeting and Work 
We don’t want to antagonize science Conference on “Education and the Creative 
. teachers or administrators Arts” held at Atlantic City is now available to 
rticle is OK, but who ever heard of ° 
MENC members at a special price of 


you 
We think you should spend your time 1.50 
: d . r co 
more wisely. Perhaps you ought to be $ pe PY 
rehearsing your band so that they Order from 


can perform in a more creditable way Music Educators National Conference 
at the next game 
vain 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Your ideas are rabid, to say the least 
And besides 











Sincere ly 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE PUB- 
LICATIONS. Seven volumes dealing with 
the problems of children and youth will 
be made available to the public by the 
1960 White House Conference on Chil- HAPPY STUDENT — HAPPY TEACHER 
dren and Youth. This is the same data . 
that will be used by 7,000 participants They’ve Discovered 
at the Conference in March. These vol- 
umes can be ordered from the White AMERICAN PREP TONE BELLS 
House Conference headquarters at 330 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, — . 
D.C. A special pre-Conference price of Hundreds of enthusiastic users will tell you AMERICAN emmeesin diay coon 
$10 for the set of seven volumes will be PREP TONE BELLS are the answer to the elementary BELLS are ploinly marked, 
°— py - —- 1, 1908. inte ‘music teacher’s dream. Class participation keeps young- i 

wo new books were release y the “s " 29 ‘ 
Whiten Beene Geaieeesen oh January. sters alert, speeds thei: understanding of music’s funda- aa ay SB gy 
The first is “The Nation’s Children” mentals, makes music the happiest class of the day. cision-tuned (A-440) by 
three volumes by thirty-five writers and Endorsed as a sound teaching tool by leading educators se pga mage 
thinkers and edited by Eli Ginzberg, and clinicians. To understand why, mail the coupon today. paniment, too. 
chairman of the Conference Studies 
Committee. The publisher of this volume 
is Columbia University Press. The sec- 
ond book is “Children in a Changing 
World,” a volume of seventy charts pre- 
pared by the Federal Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth, in- 
terpreting governmental statistical data 
around children and their problems in 
today’s world. 

A volume of Conference proceedings 
will be published following the Con- 
ference, dates for which are March 27 CITY, STATE 
to April 2, 1960 in Washington, D. C. To assisnipanessdemmemetonemetinaadaagiiesniiaae ties haan 
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TARG & DINNER, INC., 425 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Send me FREE American Prep Teachers Instruction Guide. 
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ADDRESS _ 
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TEACHING INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
By Charles Boardman Righter. (New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.), 1959. 157 pp. 
$5.00. 

Charles B. Righter, former president of 

the North Central Division of the 

MENC, has drawn upon his long ex- 

perience in the field of instrumental 

music to construct a “check-list” of 
tems of concern to conductors of bands 
and orchestras. There are 347 separate 

paragraphs, each of which contains a 

technique or a teaching procedure. These 

paragraphs are organized into eighteen 
chapters covering such topics as large 
group rehearsals, band rehearsals, 
orchestra rehearsals, group and indi- 
vidual lessons, uniforms, record keeping 
and office files, faculty, parent and com 
munity relations. Blank pages at the end 
of each chapter provide room for addi- 
tional notes 

In his foreword the author says “the 

work makes no pretense to profundity, 
yr even to completeness. The basic ap- 
proach is technical rather than literary 
and represents an atempt to reduce a 
mass of educational theory to a usable 
collection of fairly direct statements 
dealing with specific problems which are 
the common concern of all teachers of 
nstrumental music.” Teachers young 
and old should indeed find this a most 
usable volume 


CHILDREN DISCOVER MUSIC AND 
DANCE. By Emma D. Sheehy. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1959); 282 
p.; $5.75. 

Those who have read that delightful lit- 

tle book entitled “There’s Music in Chil- 

dren” will be interested to learn that 
the author, Emma D. Sheehy, has written 

1 considerably expanded opus on the 

same theme which, to all intents and pur- 

poses, represents an enlargement by well 
ver 100 pages of the earlier published 
text. This in no way lessens the interest 
und charm of the book, Chapter headings 
ure practically identical to those in 
“There’s Music in Children.” Both par- 
ents and teachers of children from 
nursery school to earliest elementary 
grades will find helpful and stimulating 
suggestions for constructing the basis 
for a sensible music education program. 

Mrs. Sheehy understands children of the 

age she describes. She is inventive and 

resourceful. Her viewpoints on music 
education in early childhood are emi- 
nently sound. But Mrs. Sheehy has made 
no attempt here to answer the great 
problem of arranging a program of in 
truction in music which will have the 
merit of continuity throughout all of 
childhood while preserving the functional 
and joyous approach so aptly described 
for those in kindergarten and first grade. 

T.F.N, 


VOICES THAT VARY. Music 7. By Jus- 
tine Ward and John Lessard. (Wash- 
ngton, D.C.: Catholic Education 
Press), 1959. 120 pp. $2.20. 

Mrs. Justine Ward is well known on the 

European continent and among many 

Roman Catholic parochial schools in the 

United States. Based upon a figured or 

numerical notation, on stress upon sen- 
ng and expressing, through the body, 

hythmic tension and release, systematic 
ear-training, and a high standard of se- 
lect of song materials, the Ward 


nethod frankly emphasizes that real en- 
yment of music, as of anything else, is 


the result of concentration achieved 
through diligent pursuit of excellence 
“Voices That Vary” is a seventh grade 
ook for unchanged voices. The emphasis 
Gregorian chant continues, the 
ng n unison, two, three and four 
art ire carefully selected for quality 
curiously the text contains an unusually 
large number of songs by Moussorgsky 
and from the Mozart operas). The use of 
canons in abundance is a highly com- 
mendable feature which could be more 
widely adopted in classes in American 
schools. Throughout one senses a sincere 
devotion toward seeking through music 
an expression of the spiritual in the 
student’s life —TF.N. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL AND THE 
DECLINE OF LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
By Earl J. McGrath. (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity), 1959. 65 pp. $1.50. 


The latest of the series of booklets 
published by the Institute of Higher 
Education, se College, Columbia 
University, is concerned with the true 
function of the undergraduate college. 
It is the author’s thesis that the research 
ideal which the graduate schools im- 
ported from the German universities has 
been forced upon the colleges of the 
country, thus distorting their original 
purpose as purveyors of liberal educa- 
tion. Recognizing that broadly educated 
citizens are as much needed today as 
they were one hundred years ago, Mr. 
McGrath proceeds to make recommends- 
tions for changing the situation. Al- 
though these are not new ideas, their 
statement here could conceivably have 
considerable effect on American institu- 
tions of higher education. 

In order to supply teachers capable 
of guiding the liberal education of under- 
graduates, Mr. McGrath would have the 
graduate schools change their policies 
to provide (1) different programs for 
those planning to teach in college, (2) 
broader graduate education, (3) a differ- 
ent type of research project for pro- 
spective teachers, (4) a seminar in theory 
and practice aud (5) some practice teach- 
ing. The return to the original ideal of 
a liberal education which the new prod- 
uct of the graduate school could make 
possible would result in significant 
change in existing undergraduate pro- 
grams. Mr. McGrath suggests, for ex- 
ample, that one-quarter of a college 
program might be devoted to the de- 
velopment of a major. This should be 
thought of as special education. The 
remainder of the curriculum would be 
devoted to “the purposes of broadening 
the student’s knowledge and cultivating 
the skills of reasoning and interpreta- 
tion employed in a wide range of dis- 
ciplines.” 

It is not clear whether the author is 
considering only programs of candidates 
for the A.B. degree or of all undergradu- 
ates, but the effects of his suggestions 
would undoubtedly be far reaching in 
any case. 


FOUNDATIONS AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION. By Charles Leon- 
hard and Robert W. House. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co.), 1959. 
375 p.; $6.00. 


Periodically individuals and _ societies 
critically examine music education and 
attempt to analyze and comment upon 
its foundations, principles, and practices. 
Among the many contributors who come 
most quickly to mind are Jacques Dal- 
croze, Leo Kestenberg, Egon Kraus, Will 
Earhart, Charles Farnsworth, Peter 
Dykema, Archibald Davidson, Jacob 
Kwalwasser, James Mursell. Two publica- 
tions of the National Society: for the 
Study of Education have been devoted to 
the problem, along with numerous arti- 
cles and essays in the yearbooks of the 
MENC and MTNA. It comes as somewhat 
of a surprise, therefore, to note the 
claim that “for the first time in this 
field, material from aesthetics is applied 
to the music program” and that this book 
marks a radical departure from the usual 
treatment of musical instruction. 


One finds very little in this study that 
can be called radically new or different. 
What the authors actually attempt to 
do is to “examine the historical, philo- 
sophical, and psychological foundations 
of music education and develop princi- 
ples for all aspects of the operation of 
the music program including program 
development, methods of teaching, ad- 
ministration, supervision, and evalua- 
tion.” In the large territory to which the 
authors have staked a claim, we find 
them most diligent in synthesizing and 
condensing current educational writing 
as related to public instruction and to 
specific practices in music education. 
They point no finger to the future nor 
do they examine with a firm and discern- 
ing eye those features of music which 
characterize most clearly our American 
culture. One is left a bit confused as to 
whether the school should adapt itself 
to a culture or vice versa. One or two 
broad hints would seem to indicate the 
belief that it is the obligation of the 
“professional” music educator to reform 
the musical culture of our society! 


+ 


There are elicited from present pro- 
grams and practices in music education 
a goodly number of fundamental prin- 
ciples which should characterize such 
matters as musical learning, curriculum 
development, method, administration, 
and supervision. The point is stressed 
that music instruction must be based 
primarily upon musical values; the goal 
is always the musical development of 
the student. This musical development 
is conceived largely in terms of one who 
performs music. A plea is made for good 
music, and the authors make a de- 
termined effort to define what, in their 
judgment, good music actually is. Democ- 
racy receives the customary share of 
attention given it by writers on educa- 
tion and the general philosophy of public 
instruction as advocated through its 
various professional associations, finds 
exemplification throughout the book. 

“Foundations and Principles of Music 
Education” will surely find a welcome 
place in the college curriculum in music 
education as an orientation to music 
instruction for those proposing to teach. 
It is logically organized, documented, 
and raises a number of important, sig- 
nificant, debatable, and often perpeues 
questions for discussion. —T.FN. 


LISTENING AIDS THROUGH THE 
GRADES. By David H. Russell and 
Elizabeth Fatherson Russell. (New 
York: Columbia University), 1959. 112 
pp. $1.50. 

Strangely enough this spiral bound little 
handbook, in spite of its title, is not 
designed for music listening purposes. 
Rather it is intended to develop through 
games and devices—190 in number— 
more acute and intelligent responses to 
verbal communication through the devel- 
opment of listening skills. Nevertheless, 
as one examines the numerous activities 
listed, an imaginative and resourceful 
teacher will find many an idea which is 
possible of adaptation to musical pur- 
poses to aid in ear-training and to pro- 
vide focus of attention toward more in- 
telligent musical comprehension, partic- 
ularly on the primary grade level. 


THE COLLECTOR’S HAYDN. By ©. G. 
Burke. (Philadelphia and New York: J. 
B. Lippincott Company), 1959. 316 pp. 
$1.65. 

If this collector’s guide to the music on 

records of Franz Joseph Haydn is in- 

dicative of the standard represented by 
other volumes in this set and those in 
preparation, the series represents a first 
rate bargain. For the small price of 
$1.65 one secures a paper bound volume 
of over 300 pages containing an excellent 
short biography of the composer, crisp 
and lively comments on his major areas 
of production, together with discerning 
evaluations of recordings of the great 
output of music both vocal and instru- 
mental which Haydn produced during a 
long and fruitful life. —T.F.N. 
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TIME FOR MUSIC (Gr. 7) 
MUSIC FOR EVERYONE (Gr. 8) 
by Ehret, Barr, Blair 


A carefully selected repertory of songs 
especially arranged for adolescent voices 
highlights each text. Active class participa- 
tion in a variety of musical experiences is 
stressed. Easy, flexible song arrangements; 
sparkling illustrations; clean, open appear- 
ance. 


YOU AND MUSIC, BOOKS 1 and 2 
by Barr, Blair, Ehret 


These activity books enable the teacher 
and students to plan, discuss, and do— 
together. Many suggestions for appealing 
musical activities are presented. Although 
Books 1 and 2 were designed to accompany 
Time for Music and Music for Everyone 
respectively, they can of course be used 
independently. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 
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THE PRENTICE-HALL 

CHORAL SERIES 

by Wilson, Ehret, Glarum 

Fresh, new collections of songs for junior 
and senior high school glee clubs make up 
the new nine-book Prentice-Hall Choral 
Series. 
This series provides teachers with a library 
of choral program material for all types 
of junior and senior high school choral 
groups. It is also excellent program ma- 
terial for civic and club choral groups. 
The books are compiled as follows: Bk. 
1—SSA; Bk. 2—SAB; Bk. 3—SATB; Bk. 
4—TTBB; Bk. 5—SSA-SSAA; Bk. 6— 
SAB-SATB; Bk. 7—TTB-TTBB; Bk. 8— 
SA; Bk. 9-SATB (Sacred). 
Folk, seasonal, art, and other songs are 
presented—as well as songs that are being 
used for the first time in a song collection. 
Uncluttered, easy-to-read pages. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 











from the new College Division of Charles E. Merrill 
to be published in the spring: 


TEACHING MUSIC: 


by 
Raymond Elliott 


—an exciting and unique book with such features as the Teachers 
in Action section which actually indicates how to teach music, an 
authoritative correlation with Social Studies, and a panoramic view 


of periods in history—music and composers. 


320 pp. 
$3.95 


February-March, Nineteen Sixty 


Cige Lavine, 
CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 


1300 ALUM CREBK DRIVE - COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


Methods and Materials 
for the Elementary Schools 
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Timely Books from 


McGRAW-HILL 


BAND SCORING 
By JOSEPH WAGNER, Ready in May 
A comprehensive treatment of the 
problems peculiar to writing and 
performing music for the band. It 
presupposes no previous knowledge 
of this subject. However, its format, 
presentation and contents are given 
at artistic levels to interest and in- 
form the experienced musician as 
well as the student. Its scope ranges 
from a brief survey of the band to 
a discussion of the individual in- 
struments of the band and their 
uses. Scoring the military march 
and the transcription of orchestral 
music are both given separate at- 
tention and examination. 


ORCHESTRATION: 

A Practical Handbook 
By JOSEPH WAGNER. 366 pages, Text Edi- 
tion, $6.95. 

The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outlined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor- 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 








pletely new plan. 
FOUNDATIONS 

AND PRINCIPLES 

OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
By CHARLES LEONHARD, University of Illi- 
nois; and Robert W. House, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 365 pages, $6.00 
A basic text for undergraduate and 
graduate courses in music teacher 
preparation programs. Its purpose 
is to give a systematic orientation 
to music education, and to provide 
an analysis and description of the 
total process of music instruction 
in the schools. It examines the his- 
torical, philosophical, and psycho- 
logical foundations of music educa- 
tion, and develops principles for 
all aspects of the operation of the 
music program 

MUSIC: The Listener’s Art 
By LEONARD G. RATNER, Professor of 
Music, Stanford University. 384 pages, 
Text Edition, $6.00 

Designed to enrich the listener’s 
enjoyment and understanding of 
music, so that he can better ana- 
lyze, evaluate and appreciate the 
music he hears. The approach leads 
from impression, to evaluation, and 
insight into the qualities and struc- 
ture of music. It orients the reader 
in theoretic, stylistic, and historic 
aspects of music, stressing the rela- 
tion between musical techniques 
and expression. 

me SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y 
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INTERNATIONAL LISTING OF TEACH- 
ING AIDS IN MUSIC EDUCATION. 
International Society for Music Edu- 
cation; Egon Kraus, editor. (Wolfen- 
biittel, Germany: Méseler Verlag), 
1959. 52 p. 

Among the most important contributions 

which the International Society for Music 

Education is making to music instruction 

over the world are the extremely valuable 

listings of teaching materials being de- 
veloped with the support and backing of 

UNESCO. A preliminary bibliography 

first appeared after the Brussels Con- 

ference. In June 1957 an important cata- 
log on audio-visual aids in music educa- 
tion appeared. Further projects in which 

ISME is cooperating are the catalogs of 

orchestra, vocal and chamber music for 

amateurs, being prepared under the 
auspices of the International Music 

Council under contract with UNESCO. 
The present international listing is 

divided into three major classifications: 

1) Books on Music Education; (2) Peri- 

odicals and Professional Journals; (3) 

Programs and Curricula of Study. Entries 

in each of the three classifications are 

listed under the country of origin, with 
thirty countries represented in one or 
more classifications. The USA leads in 
sheer numbers of books, periodicals, and 
courses of study. It is, however, of some 
importance to note the comparatively 
large number of entries from such coun- 
tries as Germany, Netherlands, Sweden, 

Switzerland, and, most particularly, 

Seviet Russia, Another matter of signifi 

cance is the overwhelming proportion of 

publications which bear a copyright date 
in the 1950s. Not only does this give an 
indication of recovery since World War 

II, but it stands as clear-cut evidence of 

the tremendously increased interest evi- 

dent throughout the world in the musical 
education of youth 

A catalog such as this is extremely 
difficult to compile, since the work is de- 
pendent solely upon volunteer aid. No 
small measure of gratitude is due Egon 

Kravs who did the final compiling ana 

provided translations of titles into Eng- 
sh, French and German.—T.F.N. 


BEETHOVEN’S BELOVED. By Dana 
Steichen. (New York: Doubleday and 
Company), 1959. 526 pp. $6.95. 


Beethoven’s letter to the Immortal Be- 
loved has inspired a great deal of re- 
search in an effort to determine just who 
was the recipient of Beethoven's famous 
letter. Dana Steichen has proposed that 
this lady was the Countess Marie von 
Erdody, which is a concept never before 
explored. Mrs. Steichen’s thesis is con- 
vincingly supported by a meticulous ex- 
amination of Beethoven’s correspond- 
ence. In her extensive and imaginative 
study of Beethoven’s music, Mrs. Stei- 
chen has found a melody closely identi- 
fied with the Countess which frequently 
occurs in Beethoven's music, more firmly 
establishing Marie von Erdody as “Bee- 
thoven’s Beloved.” A large portion of this 
volume is devoted to Beethoven’s corre- 
spondence which in itself is extremely 
readable and instructive. After Mrs. 
Steichen’s death in 1957, Edward Stei- 
chen, her husband, helped to edit and 
prepare the manuscript for publication. 


PRECISION MARCHING WITH THE 
BAND. By Ted C. Tatgenhorst and 
Donald L. Wolf. (New York: Bourne, 
Inc.), 1954. 48 pp. $1.00. 


Not many current publications on the 
marching band place sufficient emphasis 
upon the distinguished military tradition 
of the band. This little booklet is an 
exception. It is concerned with some of 
the details of precision marching and, 
though rather brief in its treatment, it 
provides another bit of evidence that 
bands may be returning to legitimate 
marching maneuvers. In six chapters the 
authors discuss The Reasons for Pre- 
cision Marching, The Rehearsal, Preci- 
sion Drills, Organization, Entrance and 
Exit Drills, The Quick Reverse and In- 
cidental Information. —T.F.N. 


MELODY MAKING, KEYBOARD HAR- 
MONY AND EXTEMPORISATION. By 
W. R. Pasefield. (London: Joseph Wil- 
liams, Ltd. Distributor for USA: Mills 
Music Co., N.Y.), 1959. 36 p. $2.00 


Thirty-six pages provide’ scarcely 
enough room for an author to do more 
than sketch out in the briefest manner 
possible the not so easy art of melody 
construction, keyboard harmony and 
improvization. By way of contrast a 
recent text on the subject published in 
the USA embraced two rather substan- 
tial volumes, Within its limited confines 
the present little brochure covers some 
of the items a candidate is likely to be 
asked in the general examination of the 
London College of Music. The ideas pre- 
sented are musical and soundly con- 
ceived but it is unfortunate indeed that 
the author can do little more than hint 
at them. Chapter titles are: Melodic 
Extemporisation, Extemporisation of a 
Setting of Words, Harmonic Extempori- 
sation, Extemporisation of Complete 
Movements, Harmonization of a Folk 
Song, Extemporisation on a Given Rhyth- 
mic of Harmonic Basis. 


SONG WITHOUT END. By Hilda White. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), 1959. 
$3.95. 


The author has distilled from sympa- 
thetic interest and research a fictionized 
account of the famed romance of Robert 
and Clara Schumann—a love story so 
fraught with frustration and near-trag- 
edy as to lend itself temptingly to imag- 
ined incident and dialogue. 

While it is difficult to estimate how 
importantly “Song Without End” adds 
to the known rich store of Schumann 
memorabilia, the material is delicately 
handled and readable. 

Oklahoma-born, with years in Ten- 
nessee and New Orleans before settling 
in New York, Miss White has one pre- 
vious book to her credit, a biography of 
the Brontés entitled “Wild Decembers.” 

:.S.B 


A unique and 
easy-to-teach 
program of ssa 
music education 


<- 


for children 

THE oC. 
PLAYGROUND 

AS MUSIC TEACHER 


An Introduction to Music Through Games 
By es CARABO-CONE 
Co-author of 
How to Help Children Learn Music 
In terms of the games children 
love best—Blindman’s Buff, Fol- 
low the Leader, Drop the Hand- 
kerchief, etc.—Madeleine Carabo- 
Cone has dramatized the written 
language of music—the bass clef, 
the treble clef, notes, the lines 

and spaces of the grand staff. 

Played on a music staff, marked 
on a playground—indoors or out- 
doors—these games introduce chil- 
dren to the world of music. This 
original and creative method of 
making music a part of childhood 
experience will be valuable to 
teachers (who need no previous 
musical training to use the book) 
from kindergarten through junior 
high school, to playground direc- 
tors and to parents. Illustrated 
with over 100 line drawings. $5.00 

at your bookstore or from 
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®* ALLYN anp BACON 
MUSIC TEXTS... 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
IN ACTION 


ARCHIE N. JONES, University of Kansas 
City; and 130 Collaborating Authorities 
A team of 130 well-known authori- 
ties, working under the supervision 
of Dr. Jones, have written a com- 
prehensive, practical, methods text 
on music instruction in our schools. 
They deal with all areas of instruc- 
tion—vocal, instrumental, and the 
“general music” course—and cover 
all grade levels from kindergarten 
through senior high school. Specific 
problems that teachers encounter in 
their daily work are fully analyzed; 
successful procedures for coping 
with them are described in detail. 


Published in March, 1960 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


KEITH D. SNYDER 





The first modern text devoted ex- 
clusively to school music administra- 
tion and supervision. First five chap- 
ters deal with personal relations, 
curriculum and curriculum planning, 
improving instruction, and public re- 
lations. The operational duties of the 
music educator are examined in suc- 
ceeding chapters. Here, the author 
gives practical information on such 
topics as scheduling, purchasing and 
and housing, 


accounting, space 


budget and finance, etc..—informa- 
tion which could be acquired other- 


wise only by trial and error. 


ALLYN and BACON 
150 Tremont Street, 


College Division 
Boston 11, Mass. 
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THE COLLECTED CORRESPONDENCE 
AND LONDON NOTEBOOKS OF JO- 
SEPH HAYDN. By A. C. Robbins Lan- 
don. (Fair Lawn, NJ.: Essential 
Books), 1959. 367 pp. $15.00. 

Here is a fascinating book dealing with 

details in the life of Haydn and one that 

gives the reader a real insight into the 
true nature of the composer. Though the 
letters cover the period from 1762 until 

1808 they are not so numerous as one 

might hope. Yet Robbins Landon was able 

to find enough still extant to provide a 

record of the course of Haydn’s exist- 

ence at Eisenstadt, Esterhaz, London and 

Vienna. Encountering reference to some 

familiar work of the master’s in one of 

the letters gives one all the pleasure 
of coming across a friend’s picture in 
an old photo album. 

The four London notebooks are 
equally as intriguing. Because Haydn 
was so much alive and interested in all 
he experienced in England, his jottings 
provide an illuminating commentary on 
London during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. Such items are in- 
cluded as the Prince of Wales’ recipe 
for punch (1 bottle champagne, 1 bottle 
Burgundy, 1 bottle rum, 10 lemons, 2 
oranges, 1% pounds of sugar), descrip- 
tions of English warships, accounts of 
his trip to Bath and to the Ascot races 
and records of vital statistics that 
caught his fancy. It was evidently 
Haydn’s practice to carry a little book 
with him in which he recorded anything 
of interest at the moment. There seems 
to have been no attempt at a system or 
organization. Still, they make fascinating 
reading. 

The work is admirably documented 
in a way that helps the reader under- 
stand the significance of the entries, 
yet this documentation is not cumber- 
some. The plates showing scenes in 
Vienna and London seem lifeless when 
compared with the letters and notes but 
the reproductions of Haydn’s handwrit- 
ing are interesting. Here is a book for 
scholars that offers delight to anyone 
even remotely interested in Joseph 
Haydn or his time. 


MUSIC LIBRARIANSHIP. By E. T. 
Bryant. (London: James Clarke and 
Co., Ltd., U.S.A.: Hofner Publishing 
Company), 1959. 503 pp. $6.50. 


E. T. Bryant, borough librarian of 
Widnes, Lancashire, England, has writ- 
ten a book that should be useful to both 
librarians and students of library ad- 
ministration. Included are chapters on 
the classification and cataloging of music 
scores, critical notes on reference books 
and periodicals on music and a large 
chanter on record libraries. 

The second half of the book comprises 
a series of lists of recommended musical 
scores in three classifications—instru- 
mental music, vocal music, miniature 
scores. Appendixes provide information 
on the subject headings for a musical 
catalog, music publishers, tutors and an 
index of compositions mentioned in part 
two of the book. A general index is also 
provided. 


READ ’EM AND WEEP. By Sigmund 
Spaeth. (New York: Arco Publishing 
Company), 1959. 248 pp. $1.25. 

Of the many, many books which Sigmund 

Spaeth has written to popularize music 

both serious and gay, it is doubtful if 

any has had the success of that early 
work with the extraordinarily long title: 

“Read "Em and Weep: A Treasury of 

American Songs—The Songs You Forgot 

to Remember—Some Sad, More Merry, 

Some Sentimental; With a Wealth of 

Amiable Anecdote, Comment and Fas- 

cinating Folk Lore—A Flavorable Feast 

of Melodious Music.” The title tells all. 

It only remains in a book which first 

appeared in 1926 to add a brief “Fore- 

word” by Richard Rodgers and a final 

“P.S.” summarizing the popular music of 

the past generation. This, the grand- 

daddy of them all, still reads with the 
freshness of spirit which characterized 
its appearance in the gay and lively 

“Twenties.” —T.F.N. 


PRENTICE-HALL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Listening to Music Creatively, 
2nd Ed. 
by Edwin John Stringham 


This new edition of a basic text in 
music appreciation that has _ been 
adopted in some 300 universities and 
colleges not only evokes listening in- 
terest and the development of personal 
taste and discrimination in music, but 
creates an awareness of the close rela- 
tionship between music as an art form 
and other fine arts. Prominent among 
the features of this new edition are: 
a new introductory chapter on com- 
parative esthetics, new pictorial illus- 
trations and an unusual treatment of 
the Art Song. In addition, detailed 
musical and formal analysis of out- 
standing compositions and compre- 
hensive coverage of the rudiments of 
music are presented. 

Published 1959 Text price: $6.75 

624 pp. 


An Introduction to Music, 
2nd Ed. 
by Martin Bernstein, New York 
University 
A dual and appreciative approach 
closely relates biographical and inter- 
pretive material to specific works in 
this text. The discussion of music be- 
gins with the raw materials of music 
art and leads from the Gregorian 
Chant and Polyphony to modern music. 
Entire compositions and thematic ex- 
amples from major works are analyzed. 
Background information on the com- 
posers and the contributions each 
made to the advancement of music is 
provided. A foreword on musical anal- 
ysis and perception serves as a guide 
to both teachers and students. 
Published 1951 Text price $6.75 
146 pages 
To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








Music for 


Fours and Fives 
& 


Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Landeck. Illustrated. 32 pages. 
75¢. Order from MENC. 
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{t The Atlantic City Convention 


Here are the briefs of 
to illustrate that in t 


is “something for everyone.” Secure com 
program at registration desk in exhibition ; 
See pages 4-5. 


HE BIENNIAL CONVENTION at At- 
[ices City, New Jersey, March 

18-22, 1960, is preceded March 
16-17 by the biennial meeting of the 
State Presidents National Assembly. 
Preconvention meetings of the Board 
of Directors and other official groups 
are held on these days. Obviously 
these must be closed sessions for 
elected members of the groups and 
those who, by pre-arrangement, are 
involved in the business agenda. The 
State Presidents National Assembly 
provides for seating Conference mem- 
bers who wish to audit the sessions. 
Because of limited space the “first 
come, first admitted” rule must pre- 
vail 

The paragraphs following represent 
a selection from the complete pro- 
gram each member receives at the 
Convention registration desk, located 
in the exhibit area of Convention Hall 
Arena. Even this limited choice illus- 
trates the well known fact, as a mem- 
ber has stated, that “MENC conven- 
tions, like cafeterias, are where one 
should pick out what he most likes 
and can eat.” This program is planned 
to permit everyone to find a tasty 
trayful and still have generous periods 
for the exhibits—and, with reasonably 
astute use of convention leisure, also 
time for the Boardwalk. 


Elementary School 


The general theme of the elemen- 
tary school music sessions is “Quality 
Teaching for Musical Growth.” Indi- 
vidual sessions deal with. {1) Values 
We Hold for Children in General Edu- 
cation and in the Comprehensive Mu- 
sic Program; (2) Guiding Children 
from Musical Meanings to Musical 
Symbols; (3) Guiding Children in 
Listening to Music; and (4) Clarify- 
ing Values in Performance. An ex- 
hibit of units and resource materials 
has been prepared by the elementary 
committee for display in the registra- 
thon area. 


Junior High School 


Three meetings deal with problems 
of Junior High School music. Pro- 
grammed are sessions on (1) Devel- 
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opment of Listening in General Music, 
(2) Choral and Instrumental Enrich- 
ment in General Music and (3) Prob- 
lems of the Boy’s Changing Voice. 


Senior High School 


Four senior high school music ses- 
sions will deal with Techniques in 
Training the Concert Band, Improv- 
ing Parental Understanding of the 
Complete Music Program, Choral 
Sight Reading of New Materials, and 
Band Rehearsal Techniques. 


Music in Higher Education 


Two sessions devoted to (1) Music 
in Higher Education as Related to 
Patterns of American Culture and 
(2) A Decade of Teaching the Litera- 
ture and Materials of Music are 
among the meetings of interest to 
college teachers. 


Church Music 


Problems connected with youth 
choir programs, amateur adult choirs 
and the training of choir leaders are 
the concern of two church music ses- 
sions. Audience participation in read- 
ing anthems from standard and con- 
temporary repertoire is another fea- 
ture of these meetings. 


Opera 

The meeting sponsored by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild includes a 
demonstration from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni by students from Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, and a symposium 
featuring Miss Rose Mrs. 
John DeWitt Peltz, Mrs. Ezio Pinza, 
Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, Wiley L. House- 
wright and Alex H. Zimmerman. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Four workshops by the Au- 
dio-Visual Aids Committee provide 
opportunity for music educators to 
keep abreast of the developments in 
educational television and in equip- 
ment and materials. Planned are: A 
demonstration of the use of audio- 


visual equi t, a review of two 
operating odtshtonal television 
(Hagerstown, Maryland and the State 


am offerings selected 
 MENC tradition there 


of Alabama), an address, “Televi- 
sion’s Role in Education” by James 
Macandrew, moderator of the CBS 
“Camera Three” TV series, and a 
session treating both the “Evaluation 
of Educati Television” and “Ki- 

and Films of Music Educa- 
tion Television Programs.” 


Piano Sessions 


Three piano meetings planned by 
the MENC Piano Committee are: 
(1) The Private Teacher and His Re- 
lationship to Public Schools and Col- 
leges, (2) Contemporary Piano Music, 
ad (3) The Piano and Jazz in Amer- 
ivan Music Education Today. The last 
named features such well wns as 
Hall Overton, Billy Taylor and 
Bobby Scott, professional jazz pianists, 
John Mehegan, author of “Jazz Im- 
provization,” Gene Hall, professor of 
jazz at Michigan State University, 
and Charles Suber, editor of Down- 
beat magazine. At the Contemporar, 
Piano Music session, rs Doug- 
las Moore, Norman Joio and 
Vincent Persichetti are featured on a 
— while Olegna Fuschi and Ab- 

Lee Ruskin are performing. 


The American String Teachers As- 
sociation, in with the 
MENC, offers five sessions: (1) How 


to Improve Playing of Viola, Cello 
and Bass Sections of the School Or- 





Music Education Research 
Council 


Three sessions sponsored by the 
Music Education Ressnich Council 
have as their subjects (1) “Research 
and the Musical Art—Acoustics, So- 
ciology,” (2) “Research and the Mu- 
sical Individual—Psychology, Phys- 
iology, Therapy” and (3) “Research 
and Music Instruction—Objectives, 
Methods, Materials, Evaluation.” 


Intonation 


The College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association presents a session 
on intonation which makes use of elec- 
tronic equipment to demonstrate cer- 
tain theories of acoustics and prob- 
lems of tuning as related to ensemble 


playing. 
Young Composers Project 


The Ford Foundation project of the 
National Music Council is a feature 
of the convention. The twelve young 
composers, who are this year working 
in the schools of twelve cities, appear 
with such well known composers as 
Norman Dello Joio, Vittorio Giannini, 
Howard Hanson, Peter Mennin and 
Douglas Moore. 


Copyright Law 

A meeting on Copyright Law fea- 
tures important figures from the U. S. 
Copyright Office, the American Soci- 
ety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, Broadcast Music, Inc. and the 
Music Publishers Protective Associa- 
hon. 


International Relations 


An international flavor is provided 
for this biennial convention by the 
presence of participants from Africa, 
Austria, Canada, Chile, Germany, In- 
donesia, Korea, Panama, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Switzerland. 


Conference Breakfast 


The Conference Breakfast, sched- 
uled for Sunday morning in the Tray- 
more Hotel American Room, features 
Stanley Chapple, director of the 


School of Music, University of Wash- 
ington, as speaker and a program of 
music by Antient Concerts of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Concert Hours 


Concert hours every afternoon and 
evening are among the most attrac- 
tive features of the convention pro- 
gram. Some of the groups to be heard 
are pictured on pages 39-43. 


NACWPI 


A special concert presented by the 
National Association of College Wind 
and Percussion Instructors is sched- 
uled for Sunday Noon in the Tray- 
more Hotel’s American Room. Groups 
to be heard are the Woodwind Quin- 
tet and the Percussion Ensemble of 
the Manhattan School of Music and 
the Marshall College (Huntington, 
West Virginia) Brass Quintet. A 
NACWPI business meeting is set for 
Friday morning in Convention Hall. 


New Jersey 
Orchestra, Chorus and Band 


The New Jersey All-State Orches- 
tra, Chorus and Band are presented 
in a special concert on Saturday eve- 
ning, March 19, in the Convention 
Hall Ballroom. These All-State groups 
have been organized under the spon- 
sorship of the New Jersey Music Edu- 
eators Association, MENC Federated 
State Unit. Incumbent president is 
Elizabeth R. Wood, Roselle Park High 
School; immediate past president is 
Leroy B. Lenox, Livingston High 
School. Organizing chairmen of t 
All-State groups: rdinating chair- 
men, Harold A. Brown, Northern Val- 
ley Regional High School, Demarest, 
and Raymond W. Westerdale, River 
Dell Regional High School, Oradell; 
manager of the band, Herman Top- 
lansky, Battin High School, Elizabeth ; 
manager of the orchestra, Anthony 
Ciarlo, Leonia High School; manager 
of the chorus, James Lenney, Cran- 
ford High School. A picture of the 
Orchestra and Chorus, together with 
additional background information, 


appear on pages 40-41. 


American Choral Directors 
Association 


The recently organized American 
Choral Directors Association meets 
March 16-17 in the Ambassador Hotel 
at Atlantic City. Featured on the og 
ram are the Upper ag a.) 
High School Choir, Clyde ngler, 
conductor; the Murrah gj ers, Mur- 
rah High School, Jackson, Mississippi, 
William J. Herring, conductor; the 
University of Delaware Concert 
Choir, Newark, Ivan Trussler, con- 
ductor; Scarsdale (N. Y.) High 
School Girls’ Glee Club, Walter Ehret, 
conductor; and the Philadelphia Sing- 
ing City Choir, Elaine Brown, con- 
ductor. 


Gala Concert 


The Gala Concert on the final eve- 
ning, in Convention Hall Ballroom, 
features the Eastern Division High 
School Orchestra and Chorus. Con- 
ductors are Stanley Chapple and 
Charles C. Hirt, respectively. The Na- 
tional Interscholastic Music Activi- 
ties Commission, organizer of the Di- 
vision groups, also presents the con- 
ductors at a special “Meet the Con- 
ductors” session desi for discus- 
sion and answering of questions. 


Reception and Dance 


The Music Industry Council honors 
all MENC members and student mem- 
bers with a reception and dance on 
Saturday evening, Traymore Hotel, 
American Room. 


Lobby Sings 
The traditional lobby sings are 
planned each evening from Friday 
through Tuesday at 10:30 p.m. The 
sings are scheduled for the headquar- 
ters hotel, the Traymore. 


Election Results 


Announcement of the results of the 
first mail balloting in MENC history 
is an anticipated event of the con- 
vention. Newly elected officers for the 
1960-1962 biennium are to be intro- 
duced by President Karl D. Ernst. 





hand new 
materials. 
sor a 





The Music Industry Council Exposition will give 
you an unparalleled opportunity to examine at first 

ublications, instruments, equipment and 

e Music Industry Council will also spon- 
tion and dance, Saturday, March 19, hon- 
oring all MENC members and student members. 

A special Student Member Lounge will be open 
each day in the heart of the exhibit and registration 
area in the great Convention Hall. 


Attention MENC Student Members 


Music pn at many sessions and concert 
hours will represent the highest quality in perform- 
ance and music. The Gala Festival Concert, featur- 
ing an All-Eastern Division Chorus and Orchestra, 
will climax the 1960 meeting on Tuesday evening, 


March 22. 


Dormitory-type housing will be available at a re- 
duced rate for those who wish to share rooms (four 
or five to a room). 
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Music Library Associates 
of Shawnee Press Offers you: 


« the opportunity to receive for your 

rmanent reference le single, full-size, 
regular edit i all new Shawnee 
Press choral p F as they are pub- 
lished, af "0 charge. (4 year, membe 
were offered more th publica- 
tions, sacred and secular, d, treble, 
and male choruses. 

+ the valuable professiona: aids, “Tone 
Syllables,” Fred Waring; and “Improv- 
ing Music adi ‘. the Choral Re- 
hearsal,” by é 

e regular bulletins announcing 

ublications and providing advance notice 
of various activities of the entire 
Waring organization — Clinics, Concerts, 
Workshops, etc. 

e an OPS, csjate, twice-your-money Perr 
BONUS for enroliment—any two of our 
Shawnee Press Reference Recording Al- 
bums with binders of Complete Scores 
(value $10.00). 

+ all this, and more, for the enrollment 
fee of $5.00. 


Mail coupon now for complete information and 
Enrollment Form. No obligation. 
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COMPLETE CONDENSED SCORES 


te tee 


The new Summy-Birchard Source Books 
present virtually all of our sheet music catalog 
in miniature score. Each composition 

is complete; these are not ‘‘thematics.”’ 


Semene ichard Pobtidiime ¢ 


There are six volumes, one each of instrumental and piano, and four of choral music. The Source 
Books will serve as permanent references in your classroom, at home or in your studio. They will 
eliminate the chore of handling stacks of publications. You may take your time in reading through 
the music—it does not need to be returned. Each volume is carefully indexed and classified, and in 
addition there are listings of many special collections, books and methods which you may request 


on approval. 


IMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING COMP A NY . Choral clinicians have found the Choral 
34 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois . Director's volumes excellent for reading 
Please send the following without charge: : sessions as sO many compositions may be 


CHORAL DIRECTOR'S SOURCE BOOKS scanned under one cover. College teachers 


No. 1 Secular — Mixed Voices No. 2 Sacred — Mixed Voices , are invited to request appropriate quanti- 


h _ 8 of : ‘the six v *s fore cting 
Christmas, Lent and Easter ne. 4 Treble end Male Voices ties of any of the six volumes for conducting 


Mixed, Treble, and Male Voices ; and literature courses. 


PIANO TEACHER’S SOURCE BOOK j If you do not now own the Source Books, 
of Solo and Ensemble Music . ‘ 


No 


mail the coupon—or pick up copies at the 
Biennial Meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference held at Atlantic City, 
March 18-22. While at the conference, may 


we invite you to visit our extensive exhibit 


INSTRUMENTAL DIRECTOR'S SOURCE BOOK 
of Band & Orchestra Music 


of music and music textbooks in Conven- 


tion Hall. 
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